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An Army squad car delivers relief guards to the front entrance of the Mutual Telephone Company building in 


Honolulu. 


Alert sentries protected by sand bag barricades halt and question everyone who enters the building. 


JAPS FAIL TO INTERRUPT HAWAIIAN 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


By DICK HALLER 


Public Relations Director, 
Mutual Telephone Company, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Speeding to posts on a minute's notice, officials and 


HAT happens 
W to a telephone 

company 
when the community 
in which it operates 
is attacked by the 
enemy? In other 
words, what happened 
to Mutual Telephone 
Company of Hawaii 
on December 7 and during the days 
and weeks which followed? The 
answer is “plenty,” even though 
scarcely a piece of telephone prop- 
erty was damaged by bombs, anti- 
aircraft shells or saboteurs. 
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damage done to telephone facilities. 


employes of Mutual Telephone Company meet great 
demand for service when Japs attacked Pearl Harbor 
on December 7. They remained on company premises 
five days and nights to handle emergency. 


cooperation and service praised by military units. 


Most everyone is agreed now that 
the time of attack was 7:55 a.m. 
There may have been a few minutes’ 
variation between the attacks on the 
four different objectives, but 7:55 
a.m. is the time the mass formation 


Company's 


of planes struck at 
Pearl Harbor. 

And it was at 7:55 
a.m. that W. I. Har- 
Little rington, commercial 
manager of the 
Mutual company, re- 
ceived a call from a 
navy officer, who said: 
“There is an attack 
and it’s the real thing. We want 
some through trunking connections 
as fast as you can make them.” 

It being Sunday morning, Mr. 
Harrington was at home, and his 
home on Maunalani Heights com- 
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Censorship of transpacific calls was put on in a hurry by the Navy. 


This picture 


shows the first quick arrangement when the listeners were plugged in directly to 


the board. 


Note the gas masks hanging on the operators’ chairs. 
the rear (left to right) are N. D. LINDEBERG, Mutual traffic manager; 


Standing, in 
MISS 


SADIE HUNTER, chief operator, and ENSIGN J. K. BUTLER, JR., of the Navy. 


mands a magnificent view of the 
coast line from the east end of Hono- 
lulu to the Pearl Harbor area. 

He first telephoned Douglas S. 
Guild, plant manager, to tell him to 
arrange for the lines and then to 
hurry over. After that Mr. Har- 
rington stepped out on his lawn to 
witness the first bombing at Pearl 
Harbor. When he and Mr. Guild 
rushed through the city to Mutual’s 
main office in the downtown zone, 
Japanese airplanes were flying over- 
head and explosions of anti-aircraft 
shells made driving dangerous. 

They reached the office at 8:15 
a.m. and went to work. Neither left 
the building until the end of the 
week, and very few other employes 
left for at least several days except 
on necessary business. The calls 
came thick and fast for emergency 
service for Army, Navy, FBI, sev- 
eral other intelligence offices and 
civilian defense; they had to be met, 
and were met, in record time. 

Most of the employes of Mutual 
Telephone Company mobilized them- 
selves. A few had to be reached 
by telephone, but the great majority 
rushed to work as soon as they 
learned what was happening. The 
entire force was on the job, working 
hard by 10 a.m. and there 
of work to do. 

One group of employes had been 
organized months before and trained 
for anti-sabotage duty. They had 
reported, obtained their equipment, 
including riot guns, and taken their 


positions within half an hour; many 
of them much sooner. 


Traffic had surged upward to ab- 
solute capacity of all four automatic 
exchanges. Everyone wanted to ask 
what was happening or to tell some- 
one what he had seen and heard. 
In spite of this natural sharp curios- 
ity, the public responded surpris- 
ingly and excellently when appeals 
were broadcast from the two radio 
stations asking people not to use the 


telephone unless it was for emer- 
gency purposes, in order that lines 
might be kept clear for the multi- 
tude of urgent official calls necessary 
to the mobilization of defense and 
repair work. 


The radio stations were requested 
by Army authorities and not by the 
telephone company to make the an- 
nouncements asking people not to 
use the telephone. The exchanges 
recorded a 30 per cent reduction in 
the calling rate after the first few 
broadcasts were made. This splen- 
did cooperation on the part of the 
public was manifest not only on the 
day of the attack, but has been ap- 
parent ever since. Advertisements 
have requested subscribers to make 
their calls as few and as brief as 
possible in order that official calls 
pertaining to vital defense work 
would not be impeded, and the co- 
operation received has been splendid. 


Immediately following the attack, 
not only local exchanges, but the toll 
system to outlying points on the 
main island, the radiotelephone to 
the other islands and to the main- 
land became busy. Personal calls 
were side-tracked because these fa- 
cilities were also needed for official 
information and orders. 

Army and- navy censors were on 
the job within two hours and took 
over supervision of all radiotele- 
phone calls. Operation of the com- 
pany was not taken over by the 
military authorities, but it was 
placed under military control by the 
following order, issued on Decem- 
ber 9: 


A telephone call from a Navy official, almost at the moment the first bomb 


struck, put W. |. 
lasted nearly a week. 


HARRINGTON, commercial manager of Mutual, into action that 
He is still busy enough to use the cot in his office one or 
two nights a week instead of going home. 


This office is completely blacked out. 
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By virtue of the authority vested 
in me as Military Governor, Territory 
of Hawaii, all of the activities of the 
Mutual Telephone Company, except so 
far as they relate to the transpacific 
radiotelephone, are hereby placed un- 
der the control of Lt. Col. Carrol A. 
Powell, for the purpose of making the 
maximum use of the facilities avail- 
able in the emergency which now exists 
in the Territory of Hawaii. Colonel 
Powell will also supervise the use and 
disposition of all stocks of supplies 
now in the possession of the Mutual 
Telephone Company and will also ex- 
ercise the same duty with respect to 
any additional stock received by this 
firm.” 


This arrangement has worked ex- 
tremely well, permitting Mutual’s 
trained and competent staff to carry 
on with maximum efficiency, and 
Army officials concerned have ex- 
pressed high praise for the coopera- 
tion received and the manner in 
which all emergency work has been 
carried out. 

A bomb put the cable facilities 
of one large defense post completely 
out of operation. A single trunk 
was bridged over the break to con- 
nect with the city system immedi- 
ately and temporary service by use 
of alternate facilities was established 
for. that private exchange in a short 
time. 

The U.S. district engineer’s forces 
went into action in a dozen and more 
directions. Their first responsibility 
was to make all kinds of repairs to 
defense installations as quickly as 
possible. The office of civilian defense 
came into being within an hour, ac- 
cording to a prepared plan. Four 
different intelligence services had 
immediate need for extra facilities. 

Combined rush orders from these 
several headquarters for lines and 
switchboards were the first order of 
business. Fortunately the Mutual 
company had prudently built up large 
reserves of materials and equipment 
over a period of two years against 
just such an emergency. When the 
attack came these reserves were 
more than double the normal amount, 
so that practically everything needed 
was instantly available, except a few 
switchboards. The boards, fortu- 
nately, could be borrowed from sev- 
eral business establishments whose 
activities were sharply curtailed be- 
cause of war conditions. Main line 
telephones were installed to provide 
adequate service in these instances. 

Mutual’s inventory of materials 
and supplies stood at slightly more 
than $1,115,000 at the time of the 
attack; some $630,000 above normal. 
It proved an exceedingly wise out- 
lay. Not only was the equipment 
ready for the emergency facilities 
Mutual was called upon to provide, 
but the Army and Navy bought and 





Issue Goes in Cornerstone 
Of Mutual's New Building 

TELEPHONY is indebted to 
Dick Haller for his complete re- 
port of the effect of the Pearl 
Harbor attack upon his company’s 
personnel, facilities and service, 
which, as far as we know, is the 
first story on communications 
from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Haller has requested an 
extra copy of this issue to place 
in the cornerstone of the new 
Mutual company building addi- 
will be dedicated in 


a few weeks. 


tion which 











borrowed large quantities for swift 
expansion of their own telephone 
systems within the various posts. 
Otherwise there might have been 
serious delays in establishing ade- 
quate communication for the larger 
needs of these defense areas. 

The large reserve was accumu- 
lated, Alvah A. Scott, president of 
the Mutual company explains, on the 
theory it would be vitally needed if 
war did come. If there were no war 
then it could be absorbed by normal 
growth and normal replacement re- 
quirements. 

Mutual’s PBX installer group was 
the most heavily drawn upon for 
emergency duty. Large offices of 
engineers, civilian defense and other 
divisions were organized even on the 
morning of December 7, and that 
was only the beginning. The in- 
staller crews worked all day and all 
night of the seventh, all day of the 





eighth, and most of them all that 
night. 

Only a small amount of repair 
work was necessary as a direct re- 
sult of the attack, and there was no 
sabotage attempted against the tele- 
phone system or any other utility. 
In fact the chief of police declares 
emphatically there was no sabotage 
at all. The explosion of an anti- 
aircraft shell caused the destruction 
of a tenement block in one section 
of the city and a 50-pair cable was 
broken there. A toll lead was also 
shot down between two of the main 
rural communities. That fortunately 
was the limit of the actual damage 
caused by shell fire and bombs. 

Anti-aircraft shells fell and ex- 
ploded within two blocks of the com- 
pany’s main building in three differ- 
ent directions, causing damage in 
each case. One of the operators, 
rushing to her post at the main ex- 
change, had to step over the body 
of a Chinese man, who had been 
killed only a moment before by one 
of these explosions. But the tele- 
phone building suffered no harm. 
The attack was confined entirely to 
military and naval targets and the 
utilities were not under direct en- 
emy fire. 

The regular operating force for 
toll and radiotelephone service re- 
mained in the telephone building for 
five days. A complete restaurant 
was set up in a part of the main 
exchange building, and a portion of 
the new addition now under con- 
struction was converted into a dor- 
mitory. Quantities of cots and 
blankets were procured from the 


“Sleep where you work'’ was the motto during the first week aftef the Pear! 


Harbor attack. 


gas masks. Workers are required to keep 





masks 


Here are D. S. GUILD, plant manager for Mutual, and ROBERT 
LOWREY, also of the plant department, in the former's office. 


Note cots and 


within reach at ali times. 




























army and the Girl Scouts and put 
into use as fast as exhausted work- 
ers could find time for a few hours 
of sleep. From 100 to 150 workers 
slept and ate in the building during 
the first week. 

It was well toward the end of the 
week before any of the operators 
could go home. Of course, those 
coming off duty during the night 
could not leave the building be- 
cause of blackout regulations. Traf- 
fic continued extremely heavy in all 
branches of communications. The 
company used its regular advertising 
space in newspapers and on the air 
to request people to make their calls 
as few and as brief as possible. 

Army and Navy censors moved in 
on the morning of December 7. The 
Navy took charge of the trans- 
pacific calls and the Army of the 
inter-island service. A group of 
intelligent girls were recruited and 
instructed as quickly as possible for 
the Army censorship. More recently 
Maj. Tasso Swartz has been con- 
ducting lecture classes to instruct 
the girl censors in effective handling 
of the public. 

Tact, firmness and courtesy are 
required; also the ability to make 
callers understand the restrictions. 
On the afternoon of December 7, 
Governor Poindexter placed a call to 
President Roosevelt to make an offi- 
cial report of the attack. ‘What are 
you going to talk to him about?” 
the operator bravely asked the gov- 
ernor, and she stuck to her guns 
until a superior told her it was all 


This is the present orderly and efficient 
MAJ. TASSO SWARTZ, in the background, 
telephone service between the 


over the inter-island radiotelephone. 
is in charge of army censorship over 





Operators used this impromptu dormitory in relays during the first week after the 


Jap attack, sleeping in short shifts after working long shifts. 


It is a part of the 


new addition to the Mutual Telephone Company building still under construction. 
While work on many new structures was halted, the army insisted this be rushed 
to completion as fast as possible to enable Mutual to carry on the best service. 


right to let the governor talk to the 
President. 

Another call that caused some ex- 
citement was placed at 10:44 a.m. 
the day of the attack. A Japanese 
resident in Honolulu wanted to call 
his family in Tokyo to assure them 
he was all right. Instead of talking 
to his family, he talked to the FBI. 

While things have been quiet in 
Hawaii since the day of the attack, 





setup for controlling what is said 


islands. 





there has been no relaxation of vig- 
ilance. Special facilities are kept 
connected and ready for emergency 
use. One of the five top men of the 
company must always be in the 
building day and night, and every 
executive still has a cot in his office, 
ready for use should it be necessary 
to spend another series of nights on 
duty. 

Repair trucks and crews are con- 
stantly ready at the warehouse and 
armed soldiers standing beside sand- 
bag barricades inspect people and 
their packages before allowing them 
to enter the building, even to pay 
their bills. Every employe must 
wear a badge containing his picture 
and his signature and no one can 
move inside or on telephone prop- 
erty without identification or author- 
ized escort. 

Mutual Telephone Company is tak- 
ing no chances, and the Army and 
Navy are just as careful. In any 
kind of crisis, swift sure telephone 
service is indispensable. 

On the island of Oahu, where 
Honolulu is located, practically all 
of Mutual Telephone Company facili- 
ties are a part of the defense or- 
ganization. The large number of 
Army and Navy establishments scat- 
tered over the island, and the many 
military and naval needs for tele- 
phone service in and out of Honolulu, 
make it practically impossible to 
separate the defense and non-defense 
telephones. Therefore the company 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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become a law. It leaves a lot to 

be desired in the way of stabi- 
lizing our economy during the criti- 
cal months to come. But for such 
relief as it affords the telephone in- 
dustry, in unison with the entire 
business community, can give thanks 

as well as a prayer for Leon 
Henderson. He needs it. 

Before taking a look at this new 
law through the telephone industry’s 
eyeglasses, it might interest you to 
note that President Roosevelt pulled 
about the neatest political trick of an 
era famed for its political tricks. It 
was the way he put over this price 
control bill. Maybe it’s been pulled 
before, but this writer has never 
seen or heard the like of it. In a 
word, he went out and organized the 
opposition—then took it over. 

It happened something like this: 
The farm bloc and the labor bloc 
were out to murder the price control 
bill. Each of these blocs is powerful 
enough in its own right. In com- 
bination they are pretty nearly un- 
beatable. “This is going to take 
some strategy,” says the President 
to himself as he put on the old 
thinking cap. First move was to 
keep wage control out of the bill. 
Say nothing about it. Answer no 
questions about it. That would 
neutralize the labor bloc—for the 
time being. 

Next the farm bloc. Let them put 
in their elastic clause on agricultural 
prices. Let them get away with 
their rebellion against the one-man 
price dictatorship of Mr. Henderson. 
Or did they? We can almost fancy 
that colloquy between the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. 
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Tice PRICE control bill has finally 


the Nation's 
Capital 









By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Washington Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Administration's political maneuvers in passing of price 


controll bill traced. . . . Effect of rationing of consumer 


goods on telephone service discussed. . . . 


Price ceilings 


on wire, cable and accessories. 


“How does it look, Claude,” says 
the President. “They tell me the boys 
are out to scalp Henderson. That 
so?” 

“Afraid it is, chief,” says Wickard. 
“Hate to say the one-man adminis- 
tration provision will lose on a vote, 
but it’s going to be mighty close.” 

“Hmm. Well, that settles it. 
Claude, I want you to go out and 
organize the opposition. Encourage 
it, build it up, say mean things 
about Henderson if you have to. But 
get control of the opposition, you 
understand ?” 

“But, gee, chief, I hate to do that. 
You know I’ve always been on your 
side. I’ll feel like a traitor or some- 
thing.” 

“Skip it. I’ve got plans for you 
later on that will call on all your 
loyalty. Just now you get busy 
organizing the opposition to that bill. 
That’s an order.” 

So the deed was done. Washing- 
ton observers were astonished when 
Mr. Wickard came out against the 
one-man control provision of the 
price control bill. There was specu- 
lation as to a break with Roosevelt— 
about his leaving the cabinet. The 
farm bloc cheered loudly and rallied 
to his banner. 

But when the smoke of battle 
cleared away, what did we see? 


Agricultural prices subject to 
Wickard, and Wickard subject to 
Roosevelt, who in turn will back 
Henderson to the hilt. The bill 
merely provides two separate pockets 
in the same pair of pants. The farm 
bloc is just beginning to wake up. 

But much remains to be done. Just 
what plans President Roosevelt has 
in mind for handling the labor wage 
situation, if any, have not been dis- 
closed. It is going to be a tough nut 
to crack—even tougher than the 
farm labor bloc. Then there is the 
question of rationing commodities. 
This flows necessarily from price 
control. 

It is perfectly obvious that price 
control without rationing is an in- 
vitation to hoarding. Administra- 
tion leaders recognize the fact that 
price fixing is often dangerous unless 
accompanied by some system of 
rationing. And so, when we take a 
broad view of this whole problem of 
stabilizing our economy we can 
readily see that price control is only 
part of the problem. 


You might roughly estimate that 
it constitutes about one-third of the 
problem and that wage control and 
the administration of some system 
of rationing constitute the other 
two-thirds, respectively. 


Probably the most disturbing 
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feature of the situation right now 
is the apparent refusal of the ad- 
ministration to concede that some 
form of wage control is necessary. 
It did not have to be in the price 
control bill, although many of us 
would have preferred to see it there. 
Wages could be stabilized by some 
other instrumentality. The obvious 
agency for this purpose is the War 
Labor Board. 

But so far, the War Labor Board 
has given no indications that it is 
going to establish a wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. And as long as this con- 
dition exists there is grave doubt 
about the real effectiveness of the 
price control bill. Indeed, if the new 
War Labor Board follows the ex- 
ample of its predecessor, the Defense 
Mediation Board, it will actually be- 
come an irritating factor rather 
than a remedial one. 

You will recall that the Defense 
Mediation Board recommended sharp 
wage increases in cases where the 
management contested wage de- 
mands. In other cases (where man- 
agement is not disposed to contest 
wage demands, but where the in- 
flationary effect of unchecked wages 
is equally disturbing to our economic 
stability) the board did not lift a 
finger to interfere. 

It is easy to see where such a 
policy will end. Manufacturers will 
come to Price Administrator Hen- 
derson and say, “See here, Hender- 
son, we must have an increase in the 
price of our product to meet these 
new wages.” And Henderson will 
have to give it to them. We have 
already witnessed an example of this 
in the recent increase in railroad 
fares. This increase was granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
following a recommendation of the 
President’s own commission to the 
effect that a railroad wage increase 
should be allowed. 

What the situation calls for is: 
(1) a War Labor Board with plenty 
of backbone which will not be a 
pushover for every wage demand 
that comes along; (2) over and 
above that, a War Labor Board 
which will be an active and vigilant 
protector of the nation’s economy, by 
taking the initiative just as Price 
Administrator Henderson does in his 
field of activity. Henderson does not 
wait until somebody complains about 
high prices before he sets a ceiling. 

He studies price trends of different 
industries and when he finds a par- 
ticular price that is getting out of 
line, he cracks down on it. That is 
the way we will have to do with 
wages. That is the way Canada does 
it. It can be done. All this poli- 





McCurdy Heads 
Communications Branch 


Appointment of Bruce H. Me- 
Curdy, veteran international com- 
munications engineer, as chief of 
the Telephone Section of the 
Communications Branch, was an- 
nounced February 6 by Leighton 
H. Peebles, branch chief. 


Mr. McCurdy, a graduate of 
Harvard Engineering School in 
1923, went to Spain at the request 
of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. in 1926 and was 
engineer in charge of setting up 
the complete long distance plant 
for that country. Later, he par- 
ticipated in building the long dis- 
tance network in Rumania. 

In 1930, he was transferred to 
the London headquarters of the 
Electric 
Corp. as general operating con- 


International Standard 
sultant for Europe with the spe- 
cial responsibility of representing 
the IL. T. & T. at various European 
telephone conventions. At the 
outbreak of the war, he returned 
to the United States to assume the 
presidency of the King Axe & 
Tool Co., of Oakland, Me. His 


home is in Oakland. 











ticians’ talk about impracticality of 
wage stabilization is poppycock. We 
will have to do this job sooner or 
later or face the alternative of a run- 
away inflation which could shake our 
national economy to its very founda- 
tion. 

The employer who willingly pays 
too high a wage is just as disturb- 
ing to the national economy as the 
manufacturer who charges too much 
for his product. It often happens, 
especially on government cost-plus 
contracts, that the employer is indif- 
ferent to how much wages are being 
paid. He would just as soon pay high 
wages—wages which are out of line 
with the realities of the situation— 
because that keeps his employes 
happy and assures him of a steady 
supply of man power in an increas- 
ingly narrow market for man power. 
He knows that the government 
(which means the taxpayers) will 
have to foot the bill anyhow. 

This problem comes right home to 
the public utility industries at this 
point. Under their rigid price con- 
trol—which is in the form of state 
commission regulation of utility 
rates—they are not in a position to 
compete with unregulated industry 
in the matter of paying fancy 


wages. If wages soar unchecked, it 
will be the utility companies which 
will feel the first effect of employes 
slipping away to more lucrative 
fields of endeavor. 

If wages were really stabilized 
there would be no such temptation 
and the employe would not suffer be- 
cause his cost of living would then 
effectively be stabilized also. And so 
we see that wage control is, in effect, 
a sort of device for rationing man 
power. Failure to control wages 
sends the employes flocking to the 
highest bidder, to the detriment of 
a less fortunate employer who is not 
in a position to meet such wage 
competition, but whose need for 
service might actually be greater. 

Thus the rich employer who cor- 
ners the labor market with a long 
purse is, unconsciously perhaps, like 
the well-to-do housewife who runs 
out and buys up all the sugar and 
other scarce materials simply be- 
cause she has the money to do it. 


Coming now to the third phase of 
stabilizing our national economy, it 
is already apparent that there are 
plenty of administrative breakers 
ahead. As far as retail products are 
concerned, the OPA under Hender- 
son will take the laboring oar. But 
that probably will not include ration- 
ing utility service, which has 
previously been discussed in this 
department. 

Henderson well appreciates the 
trouble which lies ahead with respect 
to rationing retail commodities. He 
has already had a taste of it in con- 
nection with the sugar stamps. That 
is only a starter, but it has caused 
so many headaches that OPA is go- 
ing to go as slow as it can on ration- 
ing. It will enter the field only in 
cases of actual shortages where 
there is danger of public hardship 
as the result of hoarding and other 
evils of improper distribution of a 
scanty supply. 

As long as the OPA rationing was 
confined to automobile tires and new 
automobiles, it was a fairly simple 
business. Local boards were or- 
ganized on a part-time basis, making 
use of prominent and _ respectable 
members of different communities 
who were only too glad to give their 
services to the government. Tire 
rationing involves very little paper 
work since it is largely a matter of 
restricting the available supply of 
new tires to properly qualified car 
owners, plus inspection and super- 
vision of allocations actually made to 
such car owners. 

But sugar rationing is something 
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iwo Independent telephone execu- 
tives CARL D. BROREIN of Tampa, 
Fla. and R. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, 
[ll.—are at present in Washington, 
D. C.. acting as special advisers and 
consultants to Leighton H. Peebles, 
chief of the Comrunications Branch 
of the War Preduction Board. It is 
expected they will accept permanent 
appointments to these posts in the near 
future. 

Mr. Peebles could not make two 
wiser Or more popular selections for his 
advisers and consultants than Mr. Bro- 
rein and Mr. Lumpkin. They have 
spent their entire business careers in 
the Independent telephone operating 
field and have become leaders in the 
industry. Both are directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 

Possessing a keen sense of fairness 
and foresight, as weil as the ability to 
consider problems from all points of 
view—gained from successful business 
enterprises—both Mr. Brorein and Mr. 
Lumpkin are especially qualified to ad- 
vise Mr. Peebles on the momentous 
problems that will face him as chief of 
the Communications Branch so that the 
greatest good will be achieved for the 
nation in the present emergency. 


Mr. Brorein has been affiliated with 
the Independent industry for more than 
30 years, all of that time with the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. of Tampa, of 
which he has been president since 
March 17, 1938. He has been especially 
active in telephone association work, 
both state and national, in civic and 
community affairs, and has devoted 
endless time and energy to the interests 
of state and local organizations and 
clubs. In February, 1932, he was hon- 
ored by the Civitan Club as “Tampa’s 
Outstanding Citizen” for 1931. 

Born in Buckland, Ohio, Mr. Brorein 
attended college in Oberlin but received 
his A.B. degree from the University of 
Mexico in 1917. He served in World 
War I from 1917-1919, as captain of 
the Ist Marine Aero Co. U.S.M.C. His 
first real telephone work commenced in 
the spring of 1919 as secretary and 


else again. It cannot be handled by 
any part-time board with a little 
clerical help borrowed from munici- 
pal or county governments. The in- 
ventory of sugar on hand alone will 
involve keeping a card index system 
of virtually every household in 
America. The sale and cancellation 
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CARL D. BROREIN 


director of the Peninsular company, 
which was founded by his uncle, the 
late W. G. Brorein. In 1926, he was 
made vice president and general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Brorein was elected president of 
the Florida Telephone Association in 
1940, and president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion in 1941, both of which he serves 
as a director and a member of the 
executive committee. He has devoted 
much time to serving on the associa- 
tion’s Defense Coordinating Committee, 
of which he was chairman last year. 

As director and president of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce for 
10 years, 1930-1940, Mr. Brorein dem- 
onstrated a loyal interest in his home 
state. He was director and president of 
the Florida Fair and Gasparilla Associa- 
tion from 1933 to 1940. He also was 
named chairman of the Florida National 
Defense Committee. His other interests 
in civic, philanthropic, state, and na- 
tional activities are too numerous to 
list here. 


Mr. Lumpkin also has a distinguished 
business telephone career, at present be- 
ing president of the Illinois Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., Mattoon. Tele- 


of stamps, supervision of retailers, 
wholesalers, and warehouse orders 
will take a lot of paper work, as you 
can readily imagine. 

Every time a new item goes on the 
rationing list (mechanical refrigera- 
tors are reported to be next in line) 
the entire difficult administrative 


R. A. LUMPKIN 


phone work appealed to him as a young 
man and he worked for the local tele- 
phone company in Mattoon during 
school vacations. 

Born in Mattoon in 1897, Mr. Lump- 
kin attended the local school, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University 
where he received the degree of Ph.B. 
After completing his education, he 
secured employment in 1921 with 
the Coles County Telephone Co., be- 
coming secretary in 1924. He became 
vice president and general manager of 
the Illinois Southeastern Telephone 
Co. in 1926, and president of the Illi- 
nois Consolidated Telephone Co. in 
1935. 

Mr. Lumpkin served in the first 
World War, enlisting in the U. S. Navy 
in March, 1918. Later he transferred 
to the Aviation Corps and was com- 
missioned an ensign in December, 1918. 

He is a director of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association; As- 
sociated Public Utilities Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Central Republic Co., Chicago, 
and a director and past president of the 
Illinois Telephone Association. 

What was originally a hobby with Mr. 
Lumpkin has been converted into a 
profitable business, that of raising and 
judging fine saddle horses. 


set-up must be augmented. In a 
word, it means the creation of a 
colossal bureaucracy, which itself 
will add to the cost of government 
and indirectly to the cost of living. 
Apparently there is no escape. 
It will be the rationing of little 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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ager, Georgia Continental Tele- 

phone Co., Monroe, Ga., has sent 
exhibits of two interesting cases of 
line wire trouble. This trouble was 
caused on long span construction be- 
cause short lengths of loose tie wire 
were left on the wire when new ties 
were installed. In each case, this small 
piece of tie which fitted loosely on the 
line wire traveled along the line until 
stopped by a sleeve. At this point the 
constant vibration and circular motion 
wore the line wire and so reduced its 
cross section that it broke. 

Mr. Blomeyer states that his com- 
pany now makes certain that all short 
lengths of tie wire are removed from 
the line on long span construction. 
Also, they have decided that it is highly 
desirable to use armored ties on all 
of their long span construction because 
of the increased vibration over that 
usually experienced on a line of aver- 
age span lengths. 


F isee: BLOMEYER, general man- 


ok 


The sharpening of drill bits is always 
a difficult task and few people can get 
exactly the right angle on them so that 
they will cut properly. This is now 
made easy by an inexpensive fixture 
which may be attached to any style 
of bench grinder. 


* 


Received a nice letter from Fred 
Heavens of the Lorain Products Corp., 
manufacturer of Subcycle ringing con- 
verters. Fred states that they are very 
busy; however, to date, they have been 
able to make all deliveries on time. 


A new article recently placed on the 
market and which seems to be an ex- 


cellent idea is a combination fuse 
holder and puller. A device which at- 
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taches to a cartridge fuse is arranged 
to hold a spare in place and acts also 
as a puller. Windows in the combina- 
tion holder and puller keep the ele- 
ments of both fuses in view for inspec- 
tion. This arrangement maintains a 
spare fuse on hand at all times in or- 
der that replacement may be made 
without the delay of looking for a good 
fuse. This combination should prove 
highly desirable for telephone use. 


ok 


Lt. Col. Stewart K. Baker, formerly 
division construction superintendent, 
Long Lines department, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now on duty in the plant di- 
vision, Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
in Washington, D. C. In talking with 
Colonel Baker, I learned that we have 
many mutual acquaintances in the 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


Leon F. Roberts, retired 
mayor of Jamestown, N. Y., is 
not only commercial superintend- 
ent of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., but also author of the 
column “Good evening! Telephone 
company speaking,” a feature of 
one of the Jamestown news- 
papers. From his column comes 
the following quip: 

“A motor car leaped a ditch, 
bounced off a tree and plunged 
into a pole. Wire, pole and every- 
thing came down about the ears 
of the driver who was found un- 
conscious in the wreckage. While 
rescuers were untangling him, he 
regained consciousness, reached 
out feebly, fingered a wire and 
murmured, ‘Thank Heaven! 
They’ve given me a harp.’ ” 











telephone business throughout the 
country. Among these are Col. Gustav 
Hirsch, Columbus; Al Turner and 
Grover Johnson of Omaha; Fred Ruli- 
son and Fred Rupe of Des Moines and 
many others. 


As a matter of fact, there are so 
many telephone men ir Washington 
these days that the verbal stringing 
of wire is often fast and furious. 


Numerous reports that the reflector 
type button is proving entirely satis- 
factory for telephone use have been 
received. It is believed that this device, 
which is low in cost and easy to in- 
stall, will in time entirely replace the 
painting of poles along the highway so 
that they will present a proper warn- 
ing signal. 


Had a letter from my old friend, 
V. K. Curtis of Copperweld Steel Co. 
I have a suspicion that Vic is “itch- 
ing” to don his regimentals and be off 
to the war! 


Our 


saps! 


slogan of the week: Don’t be 
Relax and you help the Japs! 


MODERN CABLE SUSPENSION 
METHODS: Numerous arrangements 
are now available which may be used 
to advantage for attaching aerial cable 
to the messenger strand. These meth- 
ods are all considered highly satisfac- 
tory when properly used. While we 
do not hear much about the zinc strap 
method, it is proving desirable with 
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many telephone companies as indicated 
by reports from various sections of the 
country. 

Several different types of these hang- 
ers are now available although they 
are all used in a somewhat similar 
manner. The cable may be held in 
close contact with the messenger or 
suspended below it. The wraps may 
also be used as shields to protect 
against ring cuts by ordinary hangers 
when installed adjacent to poles. Com- 
plete information and prices may be 
obtained from any regular telephone 
supply house. 


A precast concrete terminal pedestal 


PRECAST CONCRETE TERMINAL 
PEDESTAL: It often proves conven- 
ient to utilize precast concrete pedes- 
tals for mounting various types of 
cable terminals when used for un- 
derground distribution systems. The 
necessary connecting conduits, either 
iron-fibre or asbestos-cement, may be 
embedded in the concrete and the ter- 
minals mounted in a suitable niche. 


An example of this type of con- 
struction is illustrated in the accom- 
panying photograph, which also shows 
the installation of a two-pair terminal. 
Numerous types of precast concrete 
pillars may be designed to meet spe- 
cial local conditions. 


MODERN DROP WIRE FIX- 
TURES: While driving through the 
country recently, the writer noted that 
many telephone companies are not 
making proper use of available drop 
wire fixtures in the exchange. Parallel 
drop wire was tied on knobs and in- 
sulators in a manner most certain to 
cause trouble and shorten the life of 
the wire considerably. 
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“Why We Have to Do This” 
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all 


A new idea in public relations work has been utilized by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and may be just the thing that an Independent company would like to make use of 


during some construction job that may inconvenience the public. When the Bell company 


had to tear up a street to put in a new central office manhole for enlarged facilities 


(including a new building) at Springfield, Mo., an explanatory sign was placed by the 
hole, as shown in the above photograph. The sign read: “Adding Telephone Lines Needed 
for Springfield and for National Defense; We're Sorry to Inconvenience You." The sign 


attracted much favorable comment. 


(Published through courtesy of ‘Southwestern 


Telephone News.') 


Drive hooks, drop wire clamps, and 
clips may be procured from your tele- 
phone supply house at a reasonable 
cost and, when properly installed, in- 
sure maximum life of the wire. These 
fixtures also make a neat installation 
as the accompanying picture will 
testify. 





This neat drop wire installation is due to the use 
of drive hooks, clamps and clips. 


CABLE REEL TRAILERS AND 
THEIR USE: Even in this modern 
age many telephone companies continue 
to utilize makeshift methods of han- 
dling large and heavy cable reels. A 
year ago a newspaper account de- 
scribed an accident where a truck haul- 
ing a heavy cable reel upset, killing 
two men. No doubt the cable was also 
damaged although this was minor com- 
pared with the loss of human life. 

The use of a modern cable reel 
trailer not only makes the handling of 


large, heavy cable reels an easy and 
simple task, but also reduces the dan- 
ger element to a minimum. The ac- 
companying photographs indicate how 
the reel is rolled into position and then 
elevated by pulling the tongue down 
into position with the winch of the 
truck. When a winch is not available, 
a block and tackle or a line run under 
a snatch block and attached to an ordi- 
nary truck may be used to advantage. 
A reel trailer equipped with pneumatic 
tires will prove a good investment in 
any exchange where considerable cable 
work is handled. 





A cable reel is shown being rolled into position 
and then elevated (bottom view) by pulling the 
tongue down with the winch of the truck 
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By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor 
The Illinois Telephone Association 





N THE BUSY days and months 
| which we are approaching in tele- 

phone exchanges throughout the na- 
thought and attention 
should be given to the various over- 
lapping operations so vital in perform- 
ing an efficient job of handling local 
and long distance telephone calls. 


tion, serious 


Overlapping operations should be de- 
veloped to the fullest extent during the 
present emergency. The chief opera- 
tor should review prescribed overlap- 
ping methods with her operating force. 
It is frequently observed that opera- 
tors have an erroneous conception of 
these methods. 

In this week’s series of questions we 
have the query: “In answering calls, 
is it a better policy to complete each 
connection before answering another 
number, or to answer and then com- 
plete them?” This applies to local 
calls. 

An operator should, of course, pre- 
pare to answer another signal but 
should not attempt to take a second 
order until she has disposed of the first 
call, that is, until she has established 
the connection or passed a report. The 
overlapping feature, in this instance, 
consists of preparing to answer another 
call. When an operator plugs out a sig- 
nal before she is ready to take the or- 
der, another operator, who may be able 
to take the call at an earlier time, is 
prohibited from doing so. 

Until an operator has developed the 
art of overlapping properly, she can 
not be classified as an efficient opera- 
tor, regardless of her length of service. 

A commonly mistaken idea of over- 


lapping is the practice of working 
out on two or more toll circuits 
at the same time. For example, 
as soon as an operator has passed 
a call, she cuts out of the toll cir- 
cuit, answers another recording sig- 


nal, rings out on another toll circuit 
and advances the second call. The op- 
erator may, in some instances, attempt 
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What is hap- 


to advance a third call. 
pening on the first connection during 


this interval? From observation, the 
writer would say, someone at the called 
station answers, receives no response 
and replaces his receiver. About that 
time the operator cuts in on the circuit, 
finds no one on the line and proceeds 
to perform her initial work all over 
again. 

On a multi-switch connection, she 
must reach two or more offices before 
reaching the called station. Let’s see 
what is happening on the second and 
perhaps third connection in the mean- 
time. More than likely the same thing 
which occurred on the first connection, 
or, the operator at the distant office 
may have passed a report which the 
operator at the originating office failed 
to receive because she was off the cir- 
cuit when the report was passed. 

Inaccurate timing of long distance 
calls frequently results from working 
out on two or more toll circuits. Con- 
versation starts while the operator is 
off the circuit; she cuts in, hears con- 
versation taking place, and stamps her 
ticket. In some instances the calling 
party receives a half-minute or more 
free service because of inaccurate tim- 
ing. 

Working out on two or more toll cir- 
cuits usually results in loss of oper- 
ators’ time at both the originating and 
terminating points as well as a waste 
of toll circuit usage. The latter is of 
particular importance at the present 
time due to circuit shortage in con- 
gested areas. 

The overlap recording method should 
be used whenever possible as the use 
of this method frequently results in a 
saving of toll circuit time. It consists 
of advancing the call as soon as the 
operator has sufficient information to 
do so. For example, if the calling party 
says, “I want to call Chicago, Randolph 
2900, J. B. Hill,” the operator should 
immediately acknowledge the call, reach 






Chicago, pass her order for the desired 
number and, while she is waiting for 
the called station to answer, secure the 
calling party’s number and name, if 
necessary. The overlap recording 
method should also be used in passing 
WH party reports. 

Overlapping operations consist of 
coordinating the various steps per- 
formed in handling telephone calls so 
that they will follow one another 
smoothly, without unnecessary pause or 
break, and in the proper order. 

Every advantage should be taken of 
opportunities to overlap, that is, to 
perform two operations simultaneously, 
to make use of periods of waiting 
which may occur to keep tickets, cord 
clips, ete., in an orderly manner and 
ready for use, and to prepare for the 
next step on the call the operator is 
handling, or for the handling of a new 
call or subsequent attempt. 

Overlapping operations result in 
economy of time and effort for the op- 
erator, the customer and the company. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. In answering calls, is it a better 
policy to complete each connection 
before answering another number 
or to answer and then complete 
them? 

2. How long a time is reasonable for 
a tributary operator to answer? 

3. When an operator asks for a num- 
ber which is busy, she replies: “I 
will hold the circuit.” When called 
operator can get number and the 
calling operator is not on line, 
should the called operator ring 
back? 

4. Is there a report charge on collect 
calls out of the state? 

5. When a long distance operator gives 
you a ticket to be charged to one 
of our local numbers, who should 
clear the circuit? 

The answers to these questions are 

presented on page 41. 
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@ The common brick is a highly standardized product. 
In skilled hands, it constitutes one of the most flexible 
construction materials known and is readily adaptable 
to every architectural form to produce a “tailor. 


made" result. 
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@ The Strowger switch, similarly, is a uniform product, 
of easily-handled size and shape. Because of its great 
flexibility, it can be readily adapted to every type of 
exchange to produce a "tailor-made" installation to 


meet every possible requirement of service or traffic. 





ity Is Helping 
[¢ Today’s Conditions! 


ict, 
ble 
ble In times like the present, when central office facilities must be utilized to 


the last ounce of efficiency, Strowger Automatic flexibility is proving to be a val- 





uable "extra dividend." Strowger users are finding that because of the funda- 
mental ‘small unit" design of this equipment, existing apparatus can often be rear- 
ranged into different groups and combinations to meet the rapidly changing demands 


of the current situation. 


This can be done quickly and economically, since the Strowger principle 
of easily-handled, standardized switching units permits switches to be shifted from 
one frame to another, or even from one exchange to another, as may be required. 
Expansion — when justified by situations important to and keyed into the national 
war effort—can be accomplished with equal economy and dispatch and with no 


interruption to service, merely by adding more frames and more switches. 


Here again, in the present emergency conditions, the Strowger principle 
of small unit design is demonstrating its essential soundness and economy. To tele- 
phone companies using this equipment and confronted with unusual demands, the 
skilled and experienced Automatic engineering staff offers its cooperation in for- 


mulating plans to utilize present apparatus so as to make optimum use of existing 





plant. 


AUTOMATIC ~ ELECTRIL 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE SWITCHING 





MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


“AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 




















OBJECTIONS TO CONTINUING 


PROPERTY RECORDS VOICED 


STATEMENT outlining the objec- 
Avion: of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association to the 
standard practices proposed by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of continuing property records by Class 
A and B telephone companies under 
its jurisdiction has been prepared by 
Ranford Dunlap of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
member of the association’s accounting 
committee. 

The statement, which has been re- 
leased to members of the national as- 
sociation, was prepared to acquaint In- 
dependent companies with the problems 
and difficulties connected with keeping 
such records. The objections of the na- 
tional Independent association also 
should be of interest to state regula- 
tory commissions which have felt con- 
siderable pressure to adopt FCC ac- 
counting requirements for companies 
solely under their jurisdiction which, 
in many cases, are far too expensive 
and burdensome, considering 
obtained from keeping them. 

The text of Mr. Dunlap’s statement 
follows: 


“er 


results 


The objections from the standpoint 
of ‘Independent companies’ to the con- 
tinuing property record provisions of 
the system of accounts are that it 
would be very cestly and extremely 
burdensome to establish and maintain 
such a record and that the objectives 
may be attained under present prac- 
tices without incurring the additional 
expense of establishing and 
ing this record. 


maintain- 


order to 
comply with these provisions the av- 
erage Independent telephone company 
must in the first place make a com- 
plete inventory of all its property as 
a starting basis. In inventorying the 
property it must be listed and classified 
under accounts and sub-accounts as 
prescribed by the accounting rules ap- 
plicable to telephone companies. The 
instruction provides that original cost 
shall be applied and the inventory shall 
contain such detailed description and 
classification of property units as will 
permit of ready verifigation. 


“Inventory Necessary. In 


“In order that the inventory may be 
readily and effectively checked and be 
otherwise dependable, it must be sup- 
ported, therefore, by adequate field 
notes and appropriate maps and draw- 
ings. In other words, the inventory 
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shall have to be prepared in just as 
much detail as that employed in any 
proceeding in which it is necessary to 
show appraised value of the property. 
The inventory as a starting point must 
be in minute detail and must be made 
by personnel familiar with this kind 
of work and it would have to be ade- 
quately supervised by properly trained 
and competent engineers. 

“Plant Records. After the basic in- 
ventory has been completed the con- 
tinuous inventory of property added 
or substituted, required by the instruc- 
tion No. 26, can, if any degree of ac- 
curacy is to be maintained, only be 
carried on under skilled engineerine 
supervision. Proper plant records 
would have to be established and main- 
tained identifying all of the physical 
items of plant so that units of plant 
could be identified as they are installed 
and taken out of service, and this iden- 
tification would have to be established 
with considerable detail. 


“Personnel. Neither can the person- 
nel now employed in accounting for 
the additions and retirements to plant 
be utilized in handling the perpetual 
inventory, because of lack of the nec- 
essary skill in some cases, as well as 
lack of sufficient force to do this work, 
so additional employes in most cases 
would have to be hired and trained. 
Any perpetual inventory compiled with 
the utmost care in the manner above 
outlined would have to be checked from 
time to time against actual count or 
check in the field in order to insure 
reasonable accuracy, all of which would 
and burdensome. The 
cost of engaging the skilled personnel 
capable of maintaining the perpetual 
inventory is much greater per unit of 
work, for a small telephone company 
than for a large telephone company. 
It is quite possible it would be neces- 
sary for a small company to pay as 
much as a larger company to obtain 
the skilled personnel necessary to per- 
form or review the day-to-day transac- 
tions. 


be expensive 


The informa- 
tion and data now used in handling all 
gross additions to plant, gross deduc- 
tions therefrom and net additions to 
plant, under the present rules of ac- 
counting results in a reasonable state- 
ment of the plant account as it is the 
general practice of Class A and Class 
B Independent companies to use actual 


“Errors Compensated. 






costs when available in making retire- 
ments and to use average costs in re- 
tiring items which are relatively large 
in number such as stations, poles, ete. 


“Errors where they occur with refer- 
ence to the handling of additions or 
retirements are corrected and compen- 
sated for by the revision of the units 
of retirement from time to time. If 
an error in retirement units for a par- 
ticular period has been made, this error 
is compensated for subsequently, and 
no harm is done to any one if the av- 
erage retirement unit employed was too 
large in one case and too small in an- 
other. 


“No Short Cut to Values. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the perpetual inven- 
tory appears to be to lessen the cost 
of appraisals and shorten the time con- 
sumed in making the same for the pur- 
pose of determining the rates to be 
charged for telephone service, the idea 
apparently being to have quickly avail- 
able, when needed, a dependable ap- 
praisal. It is, of course, recognized 
that it is highly desirable to expedite 
hearings and procedure in rate cases 
and to lessen the cost thereof as much 
as possible, consistent with the pro- 
tection of the rights of all parties con- 
cerned, but no short-cut should be 
undertaken in determining value, un- 
less it will be effective and will stand 
the test of reasonableness. 


“Major Items Only Accounted For. 
If the adjustments made from time to 
time in the basic inventory were cor- 
rect, and the basic inventory itself cor- 
rect, then it is, of course, conceded 
that an inventory would be available 
to which could be applied reproduction 
cost, which is one of the potential 
factors in proving value. But the ques- 
tion is: Would the inventory, as ad- 
justed, be taken as correct by either 
the commission having jurisdiction over 
rates or the telephone company af- 
fected? 

“It is certainly not contemplated 
that all of the minor items of telephone 
plant will be included in the perpetual 
inventory. This would be entirely im- 
practical. Therefore, only the actual 
major items will be specifically ac- 
counted for and the minor items of plant 
associated with these major items will 
necessarily be accounted for on an av- 
erage or percentage basis as related to 
the major items, that is, the innumera- 
ble associated minor items will be ac- 
counted for by entry of a gross amount 
equivalent to some percentages of the 
cost of the major items. This percen- 
tage of minor parts to major parts will 
vary from time to time; there will be 
no uniformity about it. 

“This will be so even as to a major 
item like poles and crossarms, with 
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Money Talks niu vown tHe une! 


Do you know why the new Western Union Rubber 
Insulators are cutting down breakage costs so success- 
fully? And eliminating a lot of reinstallation expense, as 
well! It’s the best news on the wires today—and we can 
say so frankly because these 


WESTERN UNION 
Rubber INSULATORS 


were designed and proved by Western Union under 
“tough”’ conditions of coastal fog and humidity. Conti- 
nental collaborated in their creation by developing the 
precisely right rubber compound for insulator service. It’s 
too big a story to tell in any one advertisement, so we’ve 
issued a special folder-bulletin that will give you the 
facts. Just write for it now. 
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CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
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“Black Beauty" Poles—deeply and uni- 
formly impregnated with creosote — defy 
wood-destroying fungi and other cancerous 
growths. 


You can depend on 


"BLACK BEAUTY POLES 


PRODUCT OF TEXAS CREOSOTING COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


a AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


That Counts SALES COMPANY 
ve 1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
“adie BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS. KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES. RICHMOND (VA) AND SAM FRANCISCO 
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which there are associated such minor 
parts as pins, bolts, nuts, pole steps, 
anchors, anchor guards, guy wires, 
braces, etc. The switchboard, even for 
a small exchange, comprises hundreds 
of different parts. Under the most 
favorable circumstances there will be 
an element of guess as to the minor 
parts included in the changes in plant. 

“A basic inventory is supposed to be 
based upon an actual count of all parts, 
major and minor, but when you begin 
to adjust the inventory as changes 
occur in operation, you will, as a prac- 
tical matter, have to disregard the ac- 
tual count as to minor parts and adopt 
some arbitrary percentage as related 
to the cost of major parts, and the 
farther you are removed, in point of 
time, from the basic inventory, the less 
dependable the perpetual inventory will 
be as to the actual items of property 
to be appraised. You will be appraising 
property as to minor parts that are 
assumed to be present as the result 
of the application of an arbitrary per- 
centage, whether they are in fact pres- 
ent or not. 

“Appraisal to Find Value. Let us as- 
sume that the basic inventory for a 
small telephone exchange has been pre- 
pared and carried on thereafter for a 
period of ten (10) years under the 
continuous inventory plan, and at the 
end of that time a commission deter- 
mines to enter into a rate investigation 
for this particular exchange. Would 
the commission or the company be 
satisfied to take the inventory as then 
adjusted through the operation of the 
perpetual plan for the purpose of 
appraisal ? 

“Suppose, however, that the com- 
mission is willing to accept this ad- 
justed inventory, but that the company 
is not, and insists upon the right to 
make an up-to-date inventory and ap- 
praisal, would the commission be legally 
justified in denying the company that 
right? It is suggested that if it did 
refuse that right, it would be denying 
the opportunity for a full and complete 
presentation of the case from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, and this in itself 
would amount to a denial of due 
process of law. 


“The conclusion seems to be clear 
that in the determination of rates an 
actual count of major and minor parts 
would be the best evidence of the ac- 
tual amount of plant then in service. 
It must be conceded moreover that no 
great difficulty would be experienced 
in making an up-to-date inventory for 
a small exchange. 

“In making an appraisal at the time 
of a rate investigation, a personal in- 
spection of the property would be nec- 
essary, both by the commission’s engi- 
neers and by the company’s engineers, 
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for the purpose of determining its then 
condition. That could not be avoided, 
and if the plant has to be inspected 
anyhow, would not the parties, in con- 
nection therewith, desire to make a new 
inventory? 

“The inventory, however, is only one 
step in the evaluation of property. The 
appraisal presents the major problem 
in connection with such evaluation. To 
make the appraisal, the proper units 
of costs for labor, material and over- 
heads regarding the particular ex- 
change would have to be applied. A 
clear understanding would be required 
of the surrounding facts and circum- 
stances associated with each exchange, 
and proper visitation would have to be 
made in the field, in order to obtain 
the proper units of cost of labor and 
material. 

“Perpetual Inventory Expensive. Con- 
sequently, if an up-to-date inventory 
and appraisal are required in connec- 
tion with any rate proceeding, and 
they undoubtedly will be, the telephone 
company will have incurred not only 
the expense of carrying on the per- 
petual inventory, but also the expense 
of the new inventory and appraisal for 
the purpose of the case. Nothing will 
have been accomplished except that the 
company will have been put to a very 
heavy and seemingly useless expense 
burden. The perpetual inventory will 
not accomplish its purpose as applied 
to small telephone exchanges as it will 
not eliminate the time and expense nec- 
essary for an up-to-date inventory and 
appraisal when the necessity therefor 
arises, 

“Class ‘A’ $100,000 to $200,000,000. 
Any accounting system and particu- 
larly one to be useful for regulatory 
purposes must necessarily include all 
the detail required by both manage- 
ment and commissions for the largest 
company using it. 

“The present system of accounts ap- 
plying to Class A telephone companies 
(which are those having average an- 
nual operating revenues exceeding 
$100,000) must therefore be suit- 
able for telephone companies with an- 
nual operating revenues of more than 
$200,000,000 but it seems obvious that 
it should not be necessary for either 
regulatory or accounting purposes to 
impose upon the small companies all 
the accounting detail that might be 
necessary for the companies of vastly 
greater size and we believe that relief 
should be afforded the small companies 
by reclassifying companies for account- 
ing purposes. 

“The Federal Communications Com- 
mission itself recognized this fact in 
principle when, in its uniform system 
of accounts for telephone companies, 
it provided that Class B companies 








should maintain certain of the accounts 
under a condensation of the accounts 
required of Class A companies. 

“Changes in Accounting. It is our 
belief that changes will continue to 
occur in the accounting system in the 
natural course of events and that, as 
and when such changes do occur, they 
will be made particularly applicable 
to each class. 

“Changes have occurred in the past 
in the systems of accounts as conditions 
and concepts of the business changed, 
some of these changes having been 
initiated by regulatory bodies, some by 
the utilities. We think this will con- 
tinue to happen and that the ground 
work should be laid as soon as possible 
by reclassifying the companies so that 
changes occurring in the accounting 
system thereafter can be made spe- 
cifically applicable to each new class. 
We assume that if any class desires 
to originate, in the future, any changes 
it thinks should be made as applicable 
to it, it will do so just as telephone 
companies have always done before and 
we feel certain that when such pro- 
posals are originated by any class, they 
will have the same courteous study 
and attention from regulatory bodies 
that they have always had in the past. 

“We feel that the eventual result 
of the reclassification will be an ac- 
counting system for each class spe- 
cifically fitted to that class. 

“At the present time, of course, 
there are comparatively few Class A 
and Class B Independent telephone 
companies that are subject directly to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for accounting purposes. This 
question, however, is of great impor- 
tance to all Independent companies in 
these classes due to the fact that many 
of the state commissions have adopted, 
in its entirety, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission system of accounts 
for Class A and Class B companies 
and, therefore, practically all, if not 
all the Independent companies in these 
classes would be affected by the adop- 
tion of the proposed practices unless 
relief is afforded by a reclassification 
of companies.”’ 
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Bell System Gains 
Stations in January 

There was a gain of about 109,500 
telephones in service in the principal 
telephone subsidiaries of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. included in 
the Bell System during the month of 
January. 

The gain for the previous month 
was 130,600 and for January, 1941, 
129,200. At the end of January this 
year there were about 18,950,700 
telephones in the Bell System. 
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Japs Fail to 
Interrupt Service 


(Concluded from page 16) 





has a vital responsibility, and so has 
the community in helping to keep 
the lines clear for the urgent busi- 
ness of war. Newspaper space, ra- 
dio time and car cards are still being 
used to urge subscribers to use their 
telephones sparingly, and not to use 
them at all during air raid alarms 
except in cases of emergency. 


~~ ws 


Fire Information Discontinued 
in Charleston, Ill. 


Another example of a telephone com- 


pany curtailing the use of its service 
for non-defense purposes in these criti- 
cal times is illustrated in the recent 
action of the Consolidated Telephone 
Co., Charleston, Ill. Manager V. L. 
Hoots announced last month that on 


and after February 1 the location of | 


fires would not be announced over the 
telephone in Charleston. 

Such calls inquiring the location of 
a fire swamp the switchboard delaying 
normal service and even emergency 
calls for a doctor or ambulance or the 


completion of long distance calls. | 


Furthermore, people rush to the scene 
of the fire, hampering efforts to put 
out the flames. 


Don't Telephone Long Distance 
—Use Air Mail 

Officials in various cities have urged 
the use of air mail instead of long 
distance telephone so that wire lines 
may be kept open “for any emergency 
which might arise.” 


The telephone companies have re- 


quested only the most urgent long 


distance calls be made, according to | 
Postmaster General Walker, adding | 


there now is dawn-to-dusk air mail 
service between both coasts. 


— 


Indiana Manager Ill 

C. A. CARTWRIGHT, manager of the 
Carroll Telephone Co., of Delphi, Ind., 
was confined in the Methodist Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, until recently but 
has now returned to his home in Delphi 
where he will recuperate before resum- 
ing his telephone duties. 
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TOUGH! 


-.. year in year out 
Hemingrays live through 
the worst weather 
Nature can unleash 



































Look at the tough and varying weather that 
Hemingrays encounter between p ie and Punta 
Arenas. On this imaginary line (imaginary only 
as to exact location—Hemingrays are in service in 
all countries shown) these famous insulators with- 
stand... 


1. . . from 60° below to go° above 


2... the temperature changes of mountain 
and valley 
3...from 18° below in mountains.—115° 


above in valleys 
. attacks of tropic heat, rain, storms 


5...rigors of spanning 7 Andes peaks— 
19,000 feet high 


6. . . tropical aridity 
7... varying regional-temperature changes 


8... attack of extremes of damp and cold 


Can a glass insulator stand that? Hemingrays 
can. Using A. S. T. M. procedure, a recent 
test of stock Hemingrays by Purdue Univer- 
sity showed a strength of 3,000 lbs. Fact is, a 
100-year old Hemingray insulator could be 
remelted and made into another insulator 
that, in turn, would last another 100 years, 
because time does not affect the structure of 
their glass. 
Sold only through principal jobbers. 
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Hemingray No. 42... 
favorite for toll lines—its 
long leakage path kee 
a “toll” lines trouble- 
ree. 


Te ew 
OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY DIVISION, MUNCIE, INDIANA 


HEMINGRAY Telephone & Telegraph Insulators 
EXPORT AGENTS: INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP. « NEW YORK 
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USE OF VOICE RECORDING 


FOR OPERATOR TRAINING 


By R. C. ROSS 


Commercial & Traffic Superintendent 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 


recording can be better visualized, 

may we first briefly paint a back- 
ground of common operator training 
and traffic problems, which seem to 
frequently evade clear cut solutions. 


[: ORDER that the value of voice 


In nearly all manual exchanges, even 
those with the most up-to-date opera- 
ting practices and supervision, many 
operators are apt to become careless 
in their phrases, diction and voice 
technique. With constant repetition of 
the same phrases there is a tendency 
for them to become mechanical, and 
careless habits will be formed, unless 
the operators are constantly cautioned 
and corrected. Constant voice training 
often seems an uphill struggle to pre- 
vent slipping the wrong way, yet with- 
out such a program satisfactory service 
can easily be affected. 

Many exchanges have neglected 
fundamental training and re-training 
programs on new and better operating 
practices. Often real supervision 
hardly exists; supervisors act only as 
walking operators rather than instruc- 
tors—guiding and suggesting to the 
operators ways for improvement. Con- 
sequently, discipline in connection with 
uniformity of carrying out common 
rules of operating, is dispensed with 
or frequently ignored. Operators, 
working when scheduled, answer and 
extend calls to the best of their in- 
dividual ability, guided only by a few 
fundamental rules and_ instructions, 
adopted under old operating practices. 

The up-to-date exchange as well as 
the neglected exchange is faced with 
this common problem except that it is 
less pressing and difficult. Management 
of both types of exchanges have, no 
doubt, often wished for some manner 
in which training would be less tedious 
and produce quicker and better results. 
The problem of how to convince some 
employes that constant changes and 
corrections are necessary in order to 
keep in step with modern service stand- 
ards has certainly often puzzled many 
a person in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment. 
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The voice recording machine used in speech 


training of operators. 


Our exchange is about like the 
average, faced with many of these 
problems, struggling to keep up good 
service and improve it by occasionally 
working in new and better operating 
practices. We have found what we be- 
lieve to be the solution to many of our 
problems, with regard to training and 
retraining operators, through the use 
of voice recording. 

Of course, it is necessary that the 
chief operator and her staff of super- 


visors be competent and progres-ive 
before use can be made of voice record- 
ing for operator training because it 
requires, in addition to the recording 
of the operators’ voices, a great deal 
of tact and patience on the part of 
the chief operator and her staff of 
supervisors. 

Our chief operator is progressive 
and alert to good training ideas and 
our service has been showing improve- 
ment. She has commenced building up 
and training an improved supervising 
staff and also a student training and in- 
formation staff. It is, therefore, easy 
to understand why she was quick to 
grasp the possibilities of voice record- 
ing as a training aid, especially with 
regard to correcting wrong and poor 
speech habits. 

We hit upon this rather novel idea 
of utilizing voice recording in operator 
training as a result of a visit to an 
Ohio Bell personalization class. At 
this class, the Bell people were only 
using the recording machine for 
demonstrating differences in phrasing, 
tone, and voice inflection from pre- 
pared records. 

The Bell company has been using 
prepared records and voice recordings 
for some time, however, to the best of 
our knowledge, not in the manner de- 
scribed ‘in this article. As a result of 
the Bell company’s record demonstra- 
tion, we recognized that here we 
might have the answer to the problem 
of operators’ speech training, not in 
hearing prepared records or “posed 
recordings,” but in the psychological 
effect on hearing a “candid” recording 
of one’s own voice. 

Our chief operator became so en- 
thused over the idea that she bought, 
with her own funds, a combination 
radio and recorder which was later 
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Elementary diagram of voice recording in connection with operator observing, prepared by the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 
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purchased from her by the company. 
We immediately set about testing 
various plans and found the following 
by far the best. 


on 


ur small dial controlled monitoring 
unit connects the observer with any 
switchboard position, merely by dialing 
the assigned number. Our wire chief 
easily worked out a plan whereby we 
could connect the observing unit to an 
ordinary amplifier in the place of the 
old head set receiver. Thus, the micro- 
phone of the recording machine can be 
placed in front of the amplifier, and a 
two minute recording made of any 
operator’s speech while she is operat- 
ing at the switchboard. 

The chief operator, after making an 
observation and a recording of the 
operator at work, calls her into the 
recording room, and plays the record 
back to her, usually without comment. 
At the end of the record, the operator 
is asked to criticize the speaking 
technique, such as, phrases, diction and 
tone of voice of the recording. The 
criticism is a simple matter of pointing 
out the very evident faults or good 
points. Even when the operator is sure 
the recording is hers, she cannot help 
but easily and readily recognize her 
own errors. 

The effect on the more experienced 
operators, especially those who have 
slipped into some bad habits, is 
amazing. They can hardly believe that 
they have made the errors they hear, 
yet here is impressive proof through 
hearing their own voices. They are 
convinced that they made the errors, 
something which heretofore has been 
practically an impossibility to accom- 
plish through regular observation and 
criticism. 

Following the playback of the 
recording, coaching and constructive 
criticism is given, then sometimes addi- 
tional “posed” recordings are made by 
them of correct speech, which is usually 
much improved. The impression made 
on the operators is deep and lasting. 

In one case, on recording an obser- 
vation, we caught a sharp, irritating 
reply to a subscriber. The operator, 
one with years of experience, when 
cautioned about the incident by the 
chief operator, did not think. she had 
spoken sharply. However, after hear- 
ing the recording of her own voice re- 
enacting the incident, she was amazed 
and convinced. 

In other cases, along the same line, 
we were able to effectively make head- 
way against the costly habit of talking 
at the switchboard. This was done by 
several very good recordings of per- 
sonal and lengthy conversations be- 
tween operators. Cautioning by the 
chief operator and supervisors had 
previously been ineffective, but after 
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Help by rebuilding your old telephones the AR 
way. This magneto desk stand and ringer box 
for $7.75 plus your old equipment. . . . . 
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the offenders heard their own voices 
recorded in conversation, they were 
easily convinced that such an offense 
was detrimental to the service. 


Our general plan is to completely 
cover the whole operating staff with 
recorded observations at least once 
every 60 days or oftener, along with 
intermittent regular observations; and 
to compliment and correct when neces- 
sary, each operator on her work and 
progress shown. Recordings are dated 
and filed alphabetically by a recorder 
for future comparison and reference. 


The recording machine is simple to 
operate, and the upkeep amounts to 
one new 25-cent cutting needle to 
every 200 recordings, and good records 
which may be purchased in quantities 
at about 10 cents each. Satisfactory 
machines may be purchased from $40 
to $75. For exchanges that are under 
five or six thousand stations, a portable 
recorder can be used jointly. 


In our opinion a great part of the 
success of the use of a recorder for 
operator speech training and retraining, 
is due to the operator’s interest in hear- 
ing her own voice and wanting it to be 
good, just as she wants her appearance 
to be attractive. Recording her voice 
is merely supplying the mirror for it. 
She can then hear herself as others 
hear her, just as she can see her ap- 
pearance in the looking glass as others 
see it. 

Another big part of the success is 
due to having the operator criticize 
herself. It keeps her off the defensive, 
and leaves her open to constructive 
criticism and suggestions. 

Lastly, and by no means unimpor- 
tant, is the proof which clears away 
all strained controversy present in 
personal correction of operators by the 
chief operator or supervisor after 
ordinary observations. 

Thus far, in four month’s time, such 
errors as “num,” “ber,” neglecting 
to say ‘“‘number please” and using just 
one word, also neglecting to say “Thank 
you,” all of which were previously 
quite prevalent, have practically disap- 
peared. Voices are approaching the 
“voice with a smile” technique, and are 
more distinct. More interest and pride 
has been taken in performing other 
general traffic duties correctly, so that 
complaints have fallen off noticeably, 
and we are actually getting some com- 
pliments on the service. It is also much 
easier to introduce other new operating 
practices. 


We have not entirely discontinued 
the ordinary observations, but we have 
practically ceased attempting any cor- 
rection from them, as we leave that 
almost entirely to recordings. How- 
ever, the use of the recording plan has 
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humming meanwhile. 


conversation with old Mary. 


said the banker. 


wished he might possess? 


and calm.” 





TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


4l UMILITY KNEELS in the dust but gazes on the stars,” 
be is a saying I like. A story is told of an old scrubwoman 
who worked in a well-known banking institution. There 
was a time when she walked briskly across the marble lobby 
floor, up to the cashier cage and drew any amount of money she 
wanted—but that time was no more. 
wish to relate does not concern the period of her “time was” 
days but instead a particular gray, misty morning when she was 
busily scrubbing the imposing stone steps of the bank. 

In spite of the damp, depressing weather, old Mary hummed 
as she vigorously scrubbed a bit of the steps at a time, then 
leaned back from her kneeling position, onto her toes in order 
to observe her work, forward again to her knees, scrubbing and 


It was about this hour that an elderly banking official arrived. 
He never failed to pause for a moment to exchange a bit of 


“You seem happy this morning in spite of the gray day, Mary,” 


Looking at the banker she raised up on her knees, smiled and 
replied, “I have reason to be happy for I have good health, my 
particular spot in this busy world, no worry, and no competition 
—at least, as long as I do my work well. 
indeed more than so many other people have.” 

If old Mary could have witnessed a certain entry made by the 
banker on his daily memo file that morning she would have seen 
this: “She has health—I have ill health. 
while my days are beset with worry. 
—no one wants her job—whereas competition hems me in on all 
sides. Would that I had her philosophy of life.” 

What was old Mary’s philosophy of life which the banker 


“True Philosophy is that which makes us to ourselves and to 
all about us better; and at the same time, more content, patient, 


The part of her story I 


That is enough, and 


She has no worry— 
She has no competition 








bolstered the respect for correction 
when made from usual observations. 

While voice recording in traffic train- 
ing is very new, it is not new in speech 
training. It has proven its effectiveness 
in the latter field, and we believe it will 
continue to be highly beneficial in the 
field of operator training. 

Improving traffic training problems 
only emphasizes one use for voice 
recording in the telephone exchange. 
We expect to find equal effect upon 
and results from its use on information 
operators, supervising staff and com- 
mercial employes. 
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West Coast Lines 
Suffer from Storm 

In a recent bulletin of the Oregon 
Independent Telephone Association, of 
which Leslie A. Gritten is secretary- 
treasurer, was included the following 
report: 

“Now it can be told that we had a 
sleet storm in these parts. It started 


January 7, with ideal conditions for 
the ‘silver thaw,’ a rapid succession of 
snow, rain, frost and wind. Soon there 
were miles of wires as much as three 
inches thick with ice. Out of the east 
came an icy gale. For military reasons 
nothing much was published and our 
information is sketchy but we know 
that the result was a major disaster to 
many telephone companies. 

“Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
exchanges in the Salem-Eugene area, 
along the coast from Tillamook south, 
and up the Columbia River were 
punished very severely. The West 
Coast Telephone Co. had over 350 poles 
down in its Gresham area alone. Some 
smaller companies were just about 
obliterated. 

“A feature of the storm in the 
Columbia Gorge was its long per- 
sistence. Poles were going down under 
the combination of wind and sleet three 
days after the storm began and an 
icy easterly gale was still raging a 
week later.” 
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South Africa Acts to End 
Communications Sabotage 

An AP news dispatch from Johannes- 
South Africa, on February 10, 
states that a fresh outbreak of sabo- 
tage, which disrupted telephone and 
telegraph communications between the 
Transvaal and Cape province, resulted 
in assignment of escorts for line re- 
pairmen. Two linemen have been at- 
tacked while attempting to repair dam- 
aged communications. A reward of 
$4,000 was offered for information con- 
cerning cutting of wires. Limited com- 
munications were restored February 10. 


burg, 
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Labor and Industry Committees 
Cooperate With DCB 


Full cooperation of industry and 
labor interests in the communications 
industry have been pledged to the De- 
fense Communications Board, Chair- 
man James Lawrence Fly announced 
February 9 in making public the fol- 
lowing joint statement by the Labor 
and Industry Advisory Committees of 
the board in connection with the victory 
drive: 


“Recognizing the vital role of the 
communications industry in winning 
the war, the Industry Advisory and 
Labor Advisory Committees of the De- 
fense Communications Board, at a joint 
meeting on February 3, 1942, pledged 
the full cooperation of industry and 
labor in the communications field in 
advising and assisting the board. 

“The industry and labor representa- 
tives present recognize that’ wartime 
efficiency of communications requires 
the special contributions of each group 
and the closest cooperation with the 
government. 

“To this end, these committees will 
aid the Defense Communications Board 
in its important task by the considera- 
tion and study of communications 
problems on which the board desires 
assistance.” 


The Industry 
comprises R. A. 
Pitcher, 
president 


Advisory 
Phillips and 
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Committee | 
Louis | 
president and executive vice | 

respectively of the United | 


States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion; Walter S. Gifford and Keith S. 
McHugh, president and vice president 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Jack Kaufman and F. C. 
Alexander, executive vice president and 
vice president of Globe Wireless, Ltd.; 
Col. Sosthenes Behn, president of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.; Frank W. Phelan, president of 
All America Cables & Radio, Inc.; E. 
F. Chinlund and Ellery W. Stone, 
president and executive vice president 
of Postal Telegraph, Inc.; Joseph Pier- 
son and Donald K. deNeuf, president 





of operations of 
David Sarnoff, 


and superintendent 
Press Wireless, Inc.; 
president, and his assistant, Dr. C. B. 
Jolliffe of the Radio Corp. of America; 
William E. Beakes and R. V. Howley, 
president and vice president of Tropical 


Radio Telegraph Co.; A. N. Williams 
and E. R. Shute, president and vice 
president in charge of traffic of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Representing labor interests inter- 


ested in communications, the Labor 
Advisory Committee members are: 
Robert J. Watt, of the American 


Federation of Labor; Joseph P. Selly, 
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MINIMIZED—SO IT’S... 


TELEPHONE 
CABLE 





Even under ideal installation con- 
ditions, a telephone cable will be 
called on to withstand abrasion— 
such as hanger wear or occa- 
sional rubbing action of tree limbs. 


That’s why Roebling pays such 
special attention to lead sheath- 
ing—applies it under ideal metal- 
lurgical conditions—to the exact 
analysis and dimensions most 
suitable for your requirements. 






















Then inspects it thoroughly—to 
be certain that the electrical and 
physical characteristics will be 
retained through years of service. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Rid 
MANY OTHER TYPES 


of Roebling Telephone Wires and Cables are 
made in our mills under complete Roebling 
Supervision and inspection, including Zinc- 
coated Line Wire, Steel Strand, Drop Wire, 
Interior Wire, Switchboard Cable, Wire Ropes 
and Fittings. 

















of the American Communications Asso- 
ciation for the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and Paul E. Griffith, 
president of the National Federation 
of Telephone Workers. 
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Radio School Teaches 
Proper Telephone Technique 

“The telephone is the most important 
equipment in any business organiza- 
tion,” says Madelyn Wallace, student 
at the National Academy of Broadcast- 
ing, according to a story in The C. and 
P. Call, published by the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. 

“The telephone,” Mrs. Wallace con- 
tinues, “creates the first impression in 
any office. Every secretary or recep- 
tionist should learn to make each per- 
son calling think his mission is the 
most important one.” 

Alice Keith, director of the academy, 
says that “a friendly voice, pitched 
fairly low, with clear enunciation and 
accurate pronunciation, should be the 
aim of every person who uses the 


telephone.” 
vv 


Airplane Landing Systems 
For Principal Airports 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has awarded the Federal 
Telegraph Co., manufacturing associa- 
ate of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., a contract to manu- 
facture the equipment for ten airplane 
instrument landing systems for instal- 
lation at principal airports. This is in 
addition to systems of the same manu- 


facture being installed this year at 
LaGuardia Field and the municipal 
airports at Atlanta, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City and Los Angeles. 

This instrument landing system, 
which permits flyers to land “blind,” 
entirely by instrument, if forced to do 
so by weather, was developed for the 
C.A.A. by I. T.&T. engineers. The 
equipment was tested and adjusted for 
several years at the C. A.A. experi- 
mental station at the municipal airport, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and was_ then 
adopted for installation at the other 
airports. 

Many pilots have already been 
trained in its use at Indianapolis and 
the new installations being made 
throughout the country are intended to 
familiarize all commercial air line 
pilots with its operation as a vital 
additional safeguard against sudden 
bad weather. 
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Sells Pre-Wired Service 
For New Homes 
By Lucrus S. FLINT 


Believing that, as a matter of sound 
public relations, the telephone company 
should make every effort to avoid the 
necessity of marring a new home by 
having to drill holes for telephone con- 
nections, the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. is running a combination 
newspaper advertising and personal 
contact campaign to encourage the per- 
manent installation of telephone con- 
nections in all new dwellings. 


Because of the fact that the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area covers a 





vent it? 


that is not up to his demands. 


magazine of the West Coast 





The Customer Controls Employment 


OU DON’T want the paymaster to walk out on you, do you? 
And yet, are you sure you are doing everything you can to pre- 


The paymaster of this business, and of every business, is the 
customer. There is no other source from which the money can come 
to pay your wages, and your standing with the paymaster, therefore, 
is just what it is with the customer. 

Whether you ever see the customer or not, isn’t it important to 
keep this in mind? Isn’t it to your best interest in the work you 
do for the customer to do it promptly and accurately; and in the 
service the business renders him, isn’t it plain good judgment to 
see that your part of it pleases him? 

The paymaster, the customer, does not walk out on the worker 
who pleases him, but on the one who is indifferent and who 
is thoughtless and careless in the work he does for him. 

Actually, it is not the heads of the business who stop a worker’s 
pay. It is the customer who will not pay for work, or for service 


It is the customers of this business who control employment. 
[Epitor’s NoTE: This is reprinted from CROSSTALK, employes’ 
Telephone Co., Everett, Wash.] 














Send Your Directory 
Information Today! 

With the important part the 
telephone industry is playing in 
the national emergency, there ix 
a growing need for full informa- 
tion about operating telephone 
companies in the United States 
on the part of government agen- 
cies, telephone companies and all 
others connected with defense. 
The only place where this infor- 
mation can be obtained is from 
TELEPHONY’s Directory of the 
Telephone Industry. Almost daily 
orders are being received for 
copies of this important publica- 
tion. 

All telephone companies have 
been sent questionnaires asking 
for data to be listed in the Di- 
rectory. It is highly important 
that this information be for- 
warded to us. The 1942 edition 
will go to press soon, therefore, 
it is imperative that you fill out 
and send in your questionnaire 
today. In case the form sent you 
has been misplaced, please ask 
for another. There is no charge 
or obligation. 











territory of some 400 square miles, and 
because there is a constant change of 
contracting and architectural personnel 
in this territory, it has been impossible 
to make personal contacts on every new 
home construction project. 

It is for this reason that the com- 
pany has approached the problem 
through general institutional advertis- 
ing —large-space newspaper copy. 
These ads feature the idea that there’s 
no use having telephone wires showing 
needlessly, that they can be planned 
for and put away inside the walls like 
other wiring and pipes. The copy urges 
home builders to telephone the com- 
pany’s architects’ and builders’ service 
for detailed information. 

Considering the handicap of distances 
and constantly-changing personnel, the 
company has done an excellent job. Sur- 
veys covering the year 1940—based on 
“sampling” in small groups of new 
homes—showed that in the bracket up 
to $5,000, 14 per cent of the new homes 
were being thus equipped; in the 
bracket up to $10,00, some 29 per cent. 
In multiple family dwellings the figure 
now exceeds 50 per cent. 


Since scraps from electric wiring 
jobs can usually be utilized, the com- 
pany has had no difficulty to date in 
getting conduits—from a_ priorities 
standpoint. In case restrictions along 
this line develop, the plan is to use a 
composition material. 
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n addition to carrying on the news- 
paper campaign, the Southern Califor- 
nia Co. maintains a full-time man for 
constant personal contact work among 
architects and builders. The aim is to 
se!| them on the fact that conduit facili- 
ties for telephone connections are just 
as essential to the properly-equipped 
home as good electric wiring. The tele- 
phone company representatives stress 
the fact that the cost amounts to only 
three or four dollars a house and, con- 
sequently, it doesn’t figure at all in 
the competitive sales picture—from a 
price standpoint. 





Further effective work has been done 
through constant cultivation of the 
electrical supply houses and contrac- 
tors. These people are easily shown 
that conduit facilities mean extra busi- 
ness for them, that they should help 
sell the idea among architects and 
builders. A majority of the larger 
builders have been won over to this 
way of thinking. 

While the inclusion of conduit facili- 
ties in a home naturally saves a cer- 
tain amount of time, trouble and ex- 
pense for the telephone company, the 
public relations side of this picture is 
considered even more important. Dis- 
liking to see holes drilled in his floor 
or baseboard, the average owner of a 
new home is apt to resent the telephone 
company’s installation work. 
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Denver Becomes Ga-Ga 
Over Woo-Woo Device 


Typical of Americans’ sense of 
humor, citizens of Denver recently re- 


verted to their prank-playing days | 


with a new telephone gag that spread 
like wild fire throughout the city. 

Many and varied were the versions 
of the stunt, but the general idea 
seemed to be to ask a question such 
as “What did the fire engine say to 
the taxi?” and then pounce upon your 
puzzled victim with the following 
answer: 

“Get the dial tone on your telephone, 
dial 116 and you'll find out.” 

Immediately fingers all over Denver 
were twirling 116 and hearing a 
melancholy, “Woo-00! Woo-00! Woo- 
00!” which, with a little imagination, 
might be construed to mean anything 
at all, but to harassed officials of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. the automatic wailing sound 
is a warning to the subscriber that he 
has dialed a combination not listed on 
any Denver exchange—such as 116. 
The vacant level tone, a new mechani- 
cal device, comes on to notify him of 
his error. 





Telephone officials hope the fun will 
soon blow over so that a new aid to 
telephony can do its job of serving 
the public. 
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WISE SALES TIPS 


Illustrative Stories 


By W. L. HUDSON 


UR MINDS live and thrive on stories. They mold our 
thinking. Everybody likes to hear them told and 
everybody likes to tell them. How do they fit into sales 
work? Well, of course, when we tell about the merits 
of our product, we are telling a story. But the kind 
I have in mind at the moment are those told to illus- 
trate a point. 





We have previously discussed the value of pictures 
in sales work, and illustrative stories are pictures—word pictures. 
Factual statements are not as effective as are stories. A sales- 
man might say, “This car is economical to operate.” But his pros- 
pect would be more impressed if he said, ““Mr. Jones on Blank Street 
told me he drove a car of this make 5,000 miles on his vacation; 
got 22 miles per gallon; had it greased only four times; made all 
the grades in high,” etc. The prospect automatically puts himself 
in Jones’ place and visualizes himself enjoying the car in the same 
way. This naturally stimulates his desire to own such a car. 

Every salesman can pick up stories in the field from people who 
have used the product he is selling to advantage in specific instances. 
Salesmen should retain and practice telling such stories so that they 
can use them effectively at opportune times. 

True stories, told well, at appropriate times, will help make sales. 


[EpIToR’s NOTE: This is the seventh article in a series; the last 
one appeared in the December 6 issue. | 
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“Alternating Current Motor-Driven Four Frequency Set 


A complete line of telephone ringing equip- 
ment available. 


Let HOLTZER-CABOT engineers help solve 
your ringing problems. 


Write for Bulletin 1310-02 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. s Chicago, Illinois 
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==) New LOMPANIES 
[ORPORATIONS 


Springville, lowa—Articles of incor- 
poration have been renewed by the 
Springville Telephone Co. and extended 
for a 20-year tenure. Amount of 
capital stock authorized is $5,000, 
divided into shares of ten dollars each. 








Lohrville, lowa—D. J. Paisley, dis- 
trict manager for the Iowa Continental 
Telephone Co. with headquarters lo- 
cated in Grinnell, Iowa, recently re- 
ported that improvements on _ the 
Lohrville telephone exchange are to be 
continued. When completed, all com- 
pany owned rural lines will be metallic, 
thus eliminating grounded service. 


Moravia, lowa—Rural patrons of the 
Moravia Telephone Co. have recently 
completed four miles of new lines and 


Telephone Statistics For 
Canadian Province 

Operating in the province of On- 
tario, Canada, under the jurisdiction of 
the Ontario Municipal Board are 572 
telephone systems representing a total 
investment of more than $11,500,000, 
operating 117,687 telephones, with 199,- 
478 miles of wire carried on 31,934 
miles of pole line. These and other 
telephone statistics are contained in the 
latest report just made public by James 
A. McDonald, inspector of telephone 
services for the Ontario Municipal 
Board. 

Eleven of the systems under review 
are owned and operated by Ontario 
municipalities; 121 systems provide 
service to 277 towns, villages and town- 
ships while 67 systems are owned and 
operated by individuals or by partner- 
ships. Of the total number of systems 
365 are incorporated telephone com- 
panies; ten are owned by incorporated 
companies other than telephone com- 
panies; seven belong to federal or 
provincial government departments or 
commissions. 
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several miles of local lines which are 
attached to the main line. 


Fairfield, Neb.—The Fairfield ex- 
change of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has recently 
installed a new dial system equipment 
to replace the manual switchboard. 


Independence, Ore.—Work is now 
under way and expected to be soon 
completed on reconstructing the ten 
telephone lines south of Independence. 


Harrisonburg, Va.—Dial service was 
formally inaugurated in the McGaheys- 
ville (Va.) exchange of the Harrison- 
burg Mutual Telephone Co., recently, 
the exchange being the second to go 
dial in Rockingham county. 





be 5 
Dops-ENps 


Wheatly, Ark.—A fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed the 
Wheatly exchange of the Midwest 
States Telephone Co. 


Larchwood, lowa—The Larchwood 


In connection with its fire prevention 
work, the forestry branch of the On- 
tario Department of Lands and Forests 
operates a telephone system with some 
760 stations. 

The oldest of the companies referred 
to in this report is the Manitoulin and 
North Shore begun in 1892 and now 
operating 135 telephones. There are 51 
systems serving ten telephones or fewer 
each, five having single instruments. 
There are 15 four-figure systems, 
ranging from 1,078 to the Northern 
Telephone Co., New Liskeard, Ont., 
with some 13,500 telephones in service. 
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Mother of Son in Army 
Praises Toll Operators 

The editorial section of the New 
York Times recently printed the fol- 
lowing letter expressing a mother’s 
appreciation of the service rendered by 
long distance telephone operators: 

“T have a son who is an officer in the 
Army Air Corps and recently it has 
been necessary to reach him by long 


exchange of the Central West Tele- 
phone Co., located in Sioux City, was 
recently destroyed. 


Bozeman, Mont.—Byron Saunders, 
Ennis, Mont., recently leased the Boze- 
man-Norris Telephone Co. in Ennis 
from H. D. McKee. Operators at the 
exchange are Mrs. Jo Carroll, Mrs. 
Arthur Nelson, Mrs. Ray Kohls and 
Mrs. Frank McDonnell. 


Bath, N. Y.—Steuben county super- 
visors at Bath recently authorized 
temporary expense ot $75 monthly for 
ten telephones at the police station in 
Hornell, which will be the control 
center for air wardens in Steuben 
county. 


Chardon, Ohio — The Mesapotamia 
Telephone Co. near Middlefield, was 
recently purchased by James Hunt, 
manager of the Home Telephone Co. 
of Middlefield. 


Union City, Okla.—The Union City 
Telephone Co. was recently purchased 
by Ray Noel. 


Millington, Tenn.—The new head- 
quarters of the Millington Telephone 
Co., owned by B. L. Howard, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The loss was 
estimated at $1,200. 


distance telephone. When temporarily 
away from the home base and perhaps 
at another large base for only a few 
days it is very difficult to find a man. 
After locating the station it is some- 
times a matter of hours before an in- 
dividual can be reached. 

“I feel greater recognition and appre- 
ciation of the long distance telephone 
operators merit attention and expres- 
sion on the part of the public. Without 
exception they have shown such 
patience, efficiency and courtesy at both 
ends of the line and it has been a great 
contribution to the public morale. After 
each experience I have wished I could 
give these faithful servants of a de- 
manding, impatient public a testimonial 
they so rightly deserve.” 


(a 


Telephones Direct Trains 

From the Toledo (Ohio) Times comes 
the following: “Train operations on 
two-thirds of the total railway mileage 
in the United States are directed by 
telephone, compared with nearly one- 
half in 1920.” 
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Obituaries 


W. B. T. BELT, 71, who retired from 
the presidency of the Northwestern 
Bel! Telephone Co. in 1936 after 48 
years of service in the industry, died 
Fe ‘uary 8 at his home in Omaha. Mr. 
Belt was named president in 1921 when 
the present combination of companies 
in the five states of Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas was 
effective. 

He began service as a collector. In 
1899 he was made local manager for 





W. B. T. BELT 


the Nebraska Telephone Co., now a 
part of Northwestern Bell, in 1904, 
superintendent and 1907, general man- 
ager. In 1909 he was named general 
plant superintendent for Northwestern 
Bell and by 1919 had become president, 
continuing in office when the merger 
was made. 

After his retirement he continued as 
a director and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. At one time he served 
as president of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America. 

Mr. Belt was also president of the 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
of Omaha and chairman of the board 
of directors of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. 
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Dr. CHARLES LORTON BEST, 62, chair- 
man of the board of the Northwestern 
Telephone Co., Freeport, Ill., and one 
of Freeport’s most widely known resi- 
dents, died February 6 of a heart at- 
tack. He had been in ill health for the 
last two years. 

Following Dr. Best’s graduation from 
tush Medical College, Chicago, he 
spent two years in Vienna doing post 
graduate work in surgery, and on his 
return established a practice in Free- 
port. He was a fellow of the American 
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College of Surgeons and a member of 
the American Medical Association. 


Besides his widow he leaves two 


daughters, Mrs. George Byrem and 


Mrs. John M. Linden. 


+ 


JOHN J. LETOURNEAU, former traffic 
official of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. and later identified with the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., Madison, 
Wis., died suddenly in Topeka, Kans., 
while representing that state in a rate 
case. 


JACOB GESLER, 67, pioneer Nebraska 
telephone manager, died recently at his 
home in California. For a number of 
years he operated the 
Wausa (Neb.) exchange of the Union 
Telephone Co., and after selling that 
property, purchased the Bloomfield ex- 
change of the Union company, which 
he sold later. 


owned and 


* 


A. J. ADAMS, manager of the Lucas 
County Telephone Co., Chariton, Iowa, 


passed away February 8 at _ the 
Methodist Hospital in Des Moines 
where he had been ill for several 
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That Gives Power to Each Stroke 





Like all Estwing Tools, this per- 
fectly tempered Hand Axe is 
properly balanced to insure the 
most effective stroke. 


May be had in High Polish or 
Velvet Black finish. Leather belt 
sheath included. 


Distributed by 





A. J. ADAMS 


months of a heart ailment. He was 
always keenly interested in telephone 
work and active in furthering the in- 
terests of Independent telephony by 
cooperating with the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, of which he was 
a director at his death. 

Mr. Adams had been manager of the 
Chariton company for several years 
and in 1937 and 1938 served as presi- 
dent of the Iowa association. 


ESTWING 


UNBREAKABLE 


TOOLS 


ONE-PIECE STEEL HEAD 

“HANDLE WITH NON-SLIP 

GRIP OF SOLE LEATHER 
7 — WASHERS 


AMERICAN ; 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 
1033 WEST VAN BUREN 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES RICHMOND iva AnNO SAM FRANCISCO 





STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ON GUARD! 


TAPAX Manhole Cushions will help you guard 
against the need to replace manhole frames 
and covers. They cushion the shock of passing 
traffic, make noisy covers quiet—and this is 
important when you are faced with (1) heavy 
increase of truck traffic and (2) shortage of 
cast iron, making manhole cover replacements 
difficult. Truck transportation is one important 
life-line of National Defense: you can’t afford 
to take chances with your underground system. 
Send today for a sample of TAPAX Manhole 
Cushions. It is approved by A. T. & T. Long 
Lines Division. 


TAPAX MFG. CO., INC. 


117 Spencer Place Mamaroneck, N. Y 











Safety and Comfort 
for 
Your Linemen 
Stephens Climbers 


These are sturdy, dependable 
climbers tested to give maxi- 
mum service. 


Manufacturers 
of 


TOOL BELTS 
SAFETY STRAPS 
STRAPS & PADS 
SKINNING KNIVES 


Write for Catalog No. 22 


W. H. Buckingham Mfg. Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











Maryland Bell Granted 
New Stock Issuance 

The Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission recently announced after two 
brief hearings it would enter orders 
allowing issuance of 10 million dollars 
of common stock of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
and acquisition of the capital stock by 
the parent American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The stock will be used to discharge 
in part $14,250,000 owed A. T. & T. by 
Chesapeake & Potomac. The money was 
advanced for acquisition of property 
and construction and maintenance of 
lines and equipment in Maryland dur- 
ing the last five years. 


— 


| Court Holds Age No Barrier 


To Commission Membership 

The district court at Lincoln, Neb., 
has held invalid that part of the 
Nebraska state law creating the state 
railway commission which makes in- 
eligible for membership persons under 
30 years of age. The court says that 
it is an unreasonable restriction on 
men otherwise eligible or qualified for 
duty and operates to deprive the elec- 
torate of its constitutional right of 
selection. John B. Quinn, deputy secre- 
tary of state, brought the action after 
his filing had been rejected on the 
ground that he was not 30 years of age. 


—- 


Right to Hearing on 
Wage-Hour Petition Upheld 

The Sixth United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ruled in effect February 5 that before 
a firm can be ordered to produce 
records for the wage-hour division, it 
must be granted a hearing to determine 
whether it is engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Reversing an order of District Judge 
Ernest A. O’Brien in Detroit last De- 
cember 10, instructing the General 
Tobacco & Grocery Co. to produce cer- 
tain records sought by the wage-hour 
administration, Judge John D. Martin 
wrote: 


“It is unreasonable to assume that 
Congress intended that one who, when 
called upon to produce his books and 





Commissions 
and Courts 





records, denies that he is engaged in 
transactions within the purview of the 
act, should be refused a hearing upon 
that issue before his privacy is invaded 
in derogation of his individual im- 
munity from unreasonable search of 
his papers and effects.” 


The Detroit concern obtained a stay 
of Judge O’Brien’s order pending ap- 
peal, contending it was engaged in in- 
trastate activity and therefore not 
subject to provisions of the wage-hour 
law. 

vv 


Ohio Bell to Purchase 
Mansfield Telephone Stock 

Upon application and with a dis- 
claimer of any authorization of the 
capitalization thereof, the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission on January 23 
authorized the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
to purchase for $23.25 per share, 1,183 
one-half shares and for such additional 
reasonable consideration as may be 
necessary, % share of the no-par com- 
mon stock of the Mansfield Telephone 
Co., Mansfield. 


The new shares are a part of the 
13,115 shares of stock the Mansfield 
company was authorized in 1940 to 
issue and the Ohio Bell company is 
merely maintaining its existing ratio of 
investment. 

vv 


Oklahoma Commission O.K.'s 
Purchase of Vian Exchange 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, February 6, granted the applica- 
tion of J. W. Holt, owner of the 
Stilwell (Okla.) Telephone Co., for 
approval of the purchase by him of 
the telephone exchange at Vian, Okla. 

At the hearing, H. W. Hubenthal, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, who represented the appli- 
cant, presented a letter from Mr. Holt 
enumerating a number of improve- 
ments he has made to the Vian ex- 
change. 

Mr. Holt’s letter stated that he had 
completely worked over the cable part 
of the plant, had replaced 14 poles with 
creosoted pine poles and had added 
others. He is replacing rusted wire and 
removing leads from trees and has 
completely overhauled the switchboard. 
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Telephone Association, 
Dallas, March 


Texas 
Hotel Adolphus, 
18, 19 and 20. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, April 2 
and 3. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, 
April 7, 8 and 9. 


Des Moines, 


Nebraska Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 


14 and 15. 


Telephone 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler- Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 21 and 22. 





COMING CONVENTIONS f 


ference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


April 28 and 29. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
6 and 7. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
May 12 and 13. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Sterling Hotel, 


Wilkes-Barre, May 21, 22 and 23. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, New 


York, May 25, 26 and 27. 


Missouri Telephone Associa- 











United States Independent Tele- tion, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
phone Association, Spring Con- City, November 16, 17 and 18. 
He also stated that he plans to put in February 7: Application filed by 


ground rods at locations of all 
residence telephones and to solder all 
house connections. 


new 


The commission approved the pur- 
chase from the bench at the close of 
the hearing. 

vv 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


Federal Communications Commission 

February 3: Authority granted 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
construct additional facilities between 
Crawford, Neb. and Edgemont, S. D 

February 3: Authority granted Key- 
stone Telephone Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to dispose of amounts aggregating 
$814,560.16, now improperly included 
in plant account 201, “Organization,” 
as follows: Transfer $230,921.93 from 
investment in plant to account 134.2, 
“Capital stock expense,” and write-off 
remaining $583,638.23 against a special 
subdivision of account 181, “Unappro- 
priated surplus,” which subdivision is 
to be credited with an amount of $600,- 
000 by reason of the donation or sur- 
render to company of 12,000 shares of 
$50 par value common stock by Tele- 
phone Securities, Inc., the sole holder 
of the entire 50,000 shares (aggregate 
par value $2,500,000) of that class of 
stock now outstanding. 


California Railroad Commission 

February 7: Authority granted Gil- 
man Snyder to purchase Weaverville 
Telephone System from L. J. Barnickel ; 
to purchase telephone line extending 
from Weaverville to Helena and from 
Weaverville to Indian Creek, Trinity 
county, from the Weaverville Supply 
Co., and to purchase the Hayford Tele- 
phone Line from L. J. Barnickel, Nora 
Edwards and C. W. Bremer. 

February 7: Authority denied Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd., to issue non- 
voting common stock to 2,150 holders 
of voting preferred stock. 
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Los Gatos Telephone Co. for authority 
to issue and sell preferred stock. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
February 10: Hearing at Chicago 
on application filed by National Trail 
Telephone Co., Altamont, for authority 
to issue $55,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds and $20,000 of its 6 per cent in- 
come notes. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 
February 17: Hearing at St. Paul 
on joint petition filed by Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for the 
approval of the proposed transfer of all 


the assets of the Tri-State company to | 


Northwestern Bell. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 4: Joint application filed 
by C. E. Cooper to sell and Russell 
Laube to purchase the Mokane Tele- 
phone Co. at Mokane. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 
February 3: Permission 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
revise its local exchange tariff at 
Omaha so as to widen base rate area. 
February 6: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 


granted | 


authority to amend its tariffs so as to | 
provide for a rate of $4 a month addi- 


tional where stations are located in ex- 
plosive atmospheres. The application 
sets out that these are a special type 
of instrument that have been passed 
by underwriter laboratories, but that 
the company assumes no liability be- 
cause of their use. The application was 
granted without a hearing. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
February 13: Hearing on joint ap- 


plication filed by Commonwealth Tele- | 


phone Co. and Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for authority to discontinue all free toll 
service between the Wiota exchange 
and exchanges at Argyle and Wood- 
ford. 


“RELIABLE” 
BRIDGING 
CONNECTORS 





®@ Positive, trouble-free 


connections 
ff ® Substantial saving in 
ee installation time 


@ Corrosion-resisting 


1 ® Not subject to “Season 





) Cracking" 
®@ Equally efficient on 
ine repeated re-use 
y. A most reliable means of making 
k £ solderless tap connections for tele- 


phone, telegraph and signal lines. 
These connectors have a large mar- 
gin of strength over actual field 
requirements and cannot be dis- 
torted with a standard telephone 
socket wrench. You are assured o 
superior connection with consider- 
able saving in time and lower costs 


Request a test sample. 


“ RELIABLE” 
IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 
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t OVER 30 YEARS SERVICE TO THE i 
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TELEPHONE 


DIRECTORY 


PRINTING 


YOU WANT 
ACCURACY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


THEY WANT 
DURABILITY 


LEGIBILITY 


The Cuneo Press, Inc. — 
producing telephone direc- 
tories for large and small 
cities — has the experience 
and equipment to properly 
handle your directory. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
WITH CONVENIENT PLANTS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 








SINCE 1889 
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The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 


Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 











National Fireproofing Corp. 


202 E. Ohio Street, N. S 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 19) 





and easily consumed things — like 
sugar—rather than relatively per- 
manent commodities, such as re- 


frigerators or tires, which is going 
to create the most trouble. Fortu- 
nately, the shortages immediately 
ahead do not involve many such 
small, easily consumed commodities. 
But eventually they will come along. 
For example, soap, wool clothing, 
shoes, some kinds of fat products 
and by-products, gasoline and fuel 
oil. Rationing of these is not likely 
to come for some time yet for a 
number of reasons, including the 
administrative difficulties already de- 
scribed. But we will witness the 
rationing of a number of these items 
before we wave good-bye to 1942. 


As already stated, the OPA ration- 
ing system will probably not extend 
to utility service. There has been 
some talk along that line but it is 
quite apparent that rationing of 
utility service is in an entirely dif- 
ferent category from the rationing 
and sales of retail commodities. 
About the only argument in favor 
of letting the OPA ration utility 
service would be to have one ration- 
ing system cover everything. But 
that would be more than offset by 
the disadvantage of having local 
rationing boards attempting to 
handle a technical problem in which 
they would clearly be unqualified by 
experience to tackle. 


As we have mentioned here before, 
the WPB (formerly OPM Power 
Branch) has already taken the lead- 
ership in the field of rationing gas 
and electric service. And it is quite 
likely that the WPB Communications 
Branch will follow suit with respect 
to telephone and telegraph service 
rationing where necessary. This 
might only take the form of setting 
up a model pattern or laying down a 
few general principles. It is difficult 
to see how the real job of rationing 
utility service—which is to say the 
local or statewide administration of 
it—could be effectively separated 
from existing regulatory controls in 
the form of state public service com- 
missions. 


Of course, the OPA rationing set- 
up may cut in on the utility field in- 


directly. There is already ta!k of 
OPA restricting the sales of certain 
types of electric light bulbs and 
electrical display signs and gas 
ranges. It is easy to see that this 
will have an unavoidable effect on 
the gas and electric domestic and 
commercial loads. But it will be an 
indirect effect not rationing of 
utility service, as such, by OPA. 
The telephone industry has already 
begun to feel a few indirect effects 
of this OPA activity. For example, 
the public has been obliged to 
treasure the rubber tires on the 
family automobile. Result: More 
visiting by the telephone. On the 
other hand, a number of stores have 
been obliged to cut out delivery 
service. Result: A drop in telephone 
orders for merchandise. Doubtless 
many other indirect effects of retail 
rationing will be felt by the tele- 
phone industry before good times 
come again. They are inescapable. 


Already a suggestion has been 
made by the chairman of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, 
Frederick F. Eichhorn, that the 
three major service utilities—gas, 
electric, and telephone companies— 
should examine the possibility of 
pooling their supplies and mainte- 
nance equipment. If one repair 
truck with a versatile crew can 
answer both telephone and electric 
calls, it might save the service of an 
extra repair truck and one extra 
crew. There are probably bugs in 
Eichhorn’s idea, but he merely made 
the suggestion for what it is worth. 
There might be something in it at 
that. 

Over in Great Britain the gas and 
electric companies pool their 


TELEPHONY'S 


Index Now Ready 
For Volume 121 








Those who keep complete files of 
copies of TELEPHONY may now 
secure the index to the last 
volume which began July 5 and 
ended December 27, 1941. This 
index is distributed free to read- 
ers and it contains references to 
all the more important articles 
and items published during the 
volume just completed. For copies 
of the index write to: 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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or less. 


4. No. 


sponsible for clearing it. 


circuit. 








Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 22 
1. The answer to this question is contained in the preface. 
2. Insofar as possible, signals should be answered within ten seconds 


3. Yes. The operator who has left the “By Call Order” is privileged to 
éut out of the connection and proceed with other work while the 
terminating operator attempts to secure the desired number. 

Report charges are not applicable to any calls outside of the 
state in which the call originates. 

5. Ordinarily, the operator who originates the use of a circuit is re- 

On an “In” collect call handled by the 

two-ticket method, where the terminating operator times the call, 

she assumes the duties and responsibilities of the originating toll 
center operator; therefore, she will be responsible for clearing the 








phone employes of the Post Office 
ministry for purposes of repairing 
bomb damage, preventing and ex- 
tinguishing fires, and otherwise pro- 
tecting all utility system facilities. 
But that resulted from a shortage of 
skilled manpower. It, is doubtful 
whether there are enough materials 
in common between the different 
utilities to make a pooling of supplies 
of much practical value. 


Incidentally, on January 30 Leon 
Henderson announced formal price 
ceilings on wire, cable, and cable ac- 
cessories at the October 15, 1941 
levels. This schedule became effective 
immediately and supplants an in- 
formal OPA request which was made 
to the industry last October to main- 
tain prices at October 15 figures. 

Requests for relief have been re- 
ceived from some companies manu- 
facturing armored conductor cable, 
Mr. Henderson stated. These re- 
quests are under consideration cur- 
rently and, the administrator said, 
“It is anticipated that a decision will 
be reached within the very near 
future, with the possibility that the 
ceiling order may be revised after 
it is issued, or exceptions granted.” 

Another feature of the new price 
schedule is an adjustment to cover 
about 50 per cent of the recent 65- 
cent increase in lead prices. Manu- 
facturers of lead-covered cable will 
be expected to absorb the remainder 
of this cost increase. It is em- 
phasized that this provision in the 
order is temporary and subject to 
modification subsequently when OPA 
has studied data showing the effects 
of the lead price increase on costs 
and profits. Firm prices with no 
rebates on sales made during this 
period of study are permitted by 
OPA, however. 

It was 


pointed out that since 
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January 1, 1941, prices of many 
types of electrical wire and cable 
have been raised between 5 per cent 
and 25 per cent. Output of these 
products is essential to both this 
country’s war program and civilian 
economy. Hence, the formal price 
ceiling is considered necessary. 


Ww — 
Original Boston Directory 


Had 64 Subscribers 


Of the original 64 telephone sub- 
scribers in Boston, Mass., in 1878, it is 


You cannot buy 
better pole line 
hardware than that 
which bears 


the L-M trademark 


®& it is designed the way 


you want it 


& it is built to last 


surprising to learn that 18 were listed 
in the 1940 directory—a percentage of 
28.1 per cent. This information was 
given in a story published in The 
Nashua Cavalier which also reproduced 
the first telephone directory in Boston, 
showing 67 names (three of the ultra 
progressive companies having two tele- 
phones). The Telephone Despatch Co. 
operated the original exchange, but the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. now serves Boston, with total list- 
ings of 311,654 in the 1941 directory. 

All of the original subscribers were 
business firms. No hospitals, libraries 
or homes were listed. Conception of the 
social value of telephone communica- 
tion came later. No banks, bankers or 
lawyers were represented, perhaps be- 
cause of the more personal nature of 
their business and many persons 
doubted the privacy of a telephone con- 
versation in the early days. 


. 


Foreign Telephone Gains 

Telephone operating subsidiaries of 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. in Latin America report 
an aggregate net gain of 36,950 tele- 
phones in service during 1941. The 
telephone company of Spain, which is 
also an I. T. & T. company, gained 
17,705 telephones last year. 


& it is packed for convenience 


& it is shipped promptly 


& it is RIGHT in ALL WAYS 
LINE MATERIAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 











Provide dependable anchoring 
when poles are subjected to unusual 
strains from storms. Made of tough, 
certified, rust resistant, malleable 
iron for extra strength and holding 
power. 

Write for new bulletin. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 











e@ Costly telegraph de- 
lays are out! POSTAL 
“Automatic” is in! 
Amazing machines—only re- 
cently perfected by POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH engineers — now 
flash messages to any part of the 
country at record-breaking 
speed — and with incredible 
accuracy. These “Automatic” 
machines are POSTAL’s—exclu- 
sively. Messages sent “Auto- 
matic” cost you not one penny 
more. So— 


Try this NEW SUPER-SPEED SERVICE today! 





Telegrapb 


For your convenience, charges 


for telegrams telephoned -in 


appear on your telephone bill 





*For descriptive folder — address Postal 
Telegraph, 157 Chambers St., New York 
or ask local branch manager. 
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With the 


Manufacturers 


Chance Markets 
New Platform 

A new platform has been catalogued 
by the A. B. Chance Co., Centralia, 
Mo. This is a platform for use where 
linemen would otherwise be required to 
stand in their climbers for long pe- 
riods, where working space is limited. 





New lineman's platform. 


The platform is easily attached to 
the pole by the use of a single chain 
tightener. It is sufficiently strong to 
support the weight of one man and has 
been tested to loads of 850 pounds 
without breaking the board, it is said. 
This platform is available in 24-inch 
and 30-inch lengths. 


vT WwW 


All-Wheel-Drive Replaces 
Ox-Carts in Bolivia 

From the ox-cart to a modern All- 
Wheel-Drive truck is a long jump but 
nothing in between could do the job, 
according to Gordon Barbour, presi- 
dent of the Barvia Co. of La Paz, 
Bolivia, South America. 

Mr. Barbour owns gold and oil prop- 
erties far back in the interior of Bo- 
livia where the sound of an automobile 
motor has never been heard, and the 
only roads are ox-cart trails over 
mountain, marsh and plain. As many 
as 20 oxen are employed in places to 
pull a single cart at speeds of 15 to 
18 miles per day. 

A vehicle was needed by Mr. Bar- 
bour to conduct geological surveys over 
his properties. After considerable cor- 
respondence, he flew from Bolivia to 
the plant of the Marmon-Herrington 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., and put 
his problem up to the company’s trans- 


portation engineers. 


The vehicle finally developed for Mr. 
Barbour’s use presents a rather weird 
appearance, but from tests made local- 








ly it is expected to render the service 
desired. 

A standard ton-and-a-half Ford 
truck was converted to All-Wheel- 
Drive. In addition to equipping the 
truck with a heavy-duty winch and air 
compressor, both operated from a 
power take-off on the auxiliary trans- 
mission, two complete sets of tires were 
provided. The first set, for operation 
on paved roads, were 9.00 by 20 all 
around; while the others were mam- 
moth 13.50 by 24, dual-mounted on the 
rear wheels, to provide the extreme flo- 
tation and traction necessary for the 
worst imaginable cross-country opera- 
tion. 

vv 


Brock New Roebling Manager 
Of Industrial Relations 

Bert M. Brock has been appointed 
manager of industrial relations for the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., whose 
plants in Trenton and Roebling, N. J., 
are producing materials and supplies 
for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Brock for the past year has been 
director of industrial relations, Pitts- 
burgh district, Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corp., and prior to that was assistant 
director of industrial relations for the 
U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Previously, he was manager 
of industrial relations for the Colum- 
bia Steel Co. at San Francisco. 





BERT M. BROCK 
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J. B. GREEN 


Change Made in Philco's 
Storage Battery Division 

J. G. Green of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been made assistant general manager 
of the storage battery division of 
Philco Corp., it has been announced by 
M. W. Heinritz, general manager of 
the division. 

“Appointment of Mr. Green as as- 
sistant general manager of the Philco 
storage battery division reflects the 
rapid expansion of the corporation’s 
activities in the industrial storage bat- 
tery field,” Mr. Heinritz pointed out. 
“Since the division moved to a much 
larger plant at Trenton late in 1941, 
its production facilities have been in- 
creased threefold. As a result of Mr. 
Green’s engineering training and ex- 
tensive industrial experience, he will be 
of great help in making possible the 
further growth and development of the 
business, particularly as it contributes 
to Phileco’s war work.” 

Following his graduation from 
Pennsylvania State College, where he 
specialized in electrical engineering, 
Mr. Green was connected with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. for 11 years. He first served 
with the railway equipment engineer- 
ing department and, later, as manager 
of industrial sales in the Pittsburgh 
office which included parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

In 1935 Mr. Green established the 
J. G. Green Co. in Pittsburgh to pro- 
vide engineering services and to act as 
manufacturers’ agents. This work 
brought him into close touch with the 
mining, utility and industrial com- 
panies of that area. Since January, 
1940, Mr. Green has been assistant 
sales manager of the Louis Allis Co. in 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of electric 
motors, where his duties brought him 
into contact with a representative cross 
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section of 
country. 


Kellogg Agent for 
Defense Bonds 


Co. has just been appointed a govern- 


ment 
bonds. 


to originate a voluntary pay-roll allot- 
ment plan for their employes. Already 
Kellogg employes have subscribed over 
$50,000 through their company. 
is in addition to purchases made by 
members of the organization through 
other sources. 








industry throughout the 
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The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 


agent for the sale of defense 
They are among the first in 


he seventh federal reserve district 


Peg RE ROY 


This 


Being a government agent will fa- 
cilitate the delivery of United States 
defense savings bonds to subscriber 
employes. 
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Bulletin Board Inspires 
Continental Rubber Advertising 

With the advent of its 100 per cent 
defense production, the Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pa., thought it 
advisable to acquaint its employes with 
the importance of the work at hand 
and the need of spending every effort 
to save that most precious of war ma- 
terials—crude rubber. 

This message, contained in bulletins, 
was sent to employes in the Continental 
factory and all branches. The atten- 
tion and these bulletins re- 
ceived caused the Continental adver- 
tising manager, Charles J. Palmer, to 
wonder if they did not present the 
exact message that Continental desired 
to convey through trade magazines 
it is using, including TELEPHONY. 


response 


Consequently, a test advertisement 
was prepared which was primarily a 
duplication of the bulletin as it ap- 
the factory bulletin board. 
It received such favorable comment 
that Continental’s advertising cam- 
paign this year will carry along the 
idea and present the bulletins exactly 


pears on 


as they appear at its factory and 
branches. 
vv 
Air Raid Telephones 
For Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Civilian defense officials in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., recently approved an elab- 
orate air raid warning and mobiliza- 
tion system, through which 1,100 
emergency telephone calls can be sent 
in five minutes throughout Allegheny 
county if enemy planes approach. The 
telephone hook-up will flash detailed in- 
structions to every strategic point in 
the Pittsburgh industrial district from 
a central downtown control room. 






QUIT 
STABBING 
POLES 


2 Use the new Multipoint Cant 
ook. Its 6 points, \ in. x win 
in size, hold better than a single 
long point. Leave no deep stab 
holes where water collects and 
rot starts—do not damage th 
Creosote treatment. The Multi. 
point Cant Hook grips more 
securely even the smallest dia- 
meter poles which are so 
difficult to handle with th 
standard single Point hook : 
spreads strain over wider oxen 
—Is self-releasing. Furnished in 
3 sizes for handling poles up to 
22 inches in diameter. Multi- 
point speeds up pole handlin 
in the yard—eliminates damaee 
—saves time and money. Made 
by the American Fork & Hoe 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
























JOSLYN MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 
Executive Offices 

20 North Wacker Drive © Chicago, IMinois 

Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 

Principal Cities of the United States 
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Repairing and Rebuild 
TRANSMITTERS 


ists in 
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pecta 
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Desk Stands and Wall 


Transmitters, Receivers, 
»nes—Magneto or Common Battery. 


for 


Repair service 
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THOUSAN?®). 


Obsolete wall phones or parts rebuilt into modern wall or desk 


phones with new cabinets. 


TO ONE 


building Wall Phones and Desk Sets ever offered and at the lowest 
ONE 


prices—ANY QUANTITY 


Chicago Ld 


Bulletin 


“Free 


Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Telephone Repair Co. 


Rogers Park Station 
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ae Se 3+ 
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illinois Bell's Calls 
Soar—Profit Dips 

rhe 1941 annual report of the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. showed new 


high marks for local and long distance 
business, for the number of telephones 
added, for wages paid and for revenues 


received, but a decline in net profit. 
Net income of the Illinois Bell de- 
clined to $11,751,563, equal to $7.83 a 
share, from $13,221,844, or $8.81 a 
share, in 1940. 
Expenses increased faster than rev- 


enues for the second successive year. 


The rise last year was $7,334,789, of 
which $5,331,167, or 73 per cent, was 
in wages. Operating revenues were 


$104,482,351, a gain of $7,066,654 over 
the 1940 figure. 

Income available for fixed charges 
declined $1,200,346 to $13,857,635, rep- 
resenting a rate of 3.8 per cent on the 
telephone plant and other assets, com- 
pared with 4.3 per cent in 1940. 

At the end of 1941, the company had 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TiE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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1,643,536 telephones in service, 93,997 
more than a year earlier 

Two billion 375 million local calls 
were handled, 158 million more than in 
1940. Toll and long distance calls, 
numbering 91,344,000, increased by 
10% million, or 13 per cent. 

Efforts to conserve copper, zinc, alu- 
minum, lead, iron and steel resulted in 
the company’s developing alternate 
materials for many equipment parts 
and reusing materials worth more than 
$6,800,000. About 29 million dollars 
was spent for new construction, against 
$18,350,000 in 1940. 

The rush of business caused the com- 
pany to increase the number of em- 
ployes by 3,184, to 29,675 on December 
31. The record pay roll was $52,974,- 
150, a gain of $6,325,182 over the 1940 
figure. 

vv 


Northwestern Bell 
Reports Net Profit 

A reduction of $827,035 in net profits 
for 1941 operations is reported by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
in spite of the fact that stations in- 
creased in number by 31,756 to a total 
now in service of 749,360, and telephone 
revenues were $1,749,923 more. 

Local revenues of $25,709,947 in- 
creased 3.6 per cent, or $903,737 and 
toll revenues of $10,301,528 were 7.8 
per cent more or $742,631. Total rev- 
enues were $37,967,233 and total tele- 
phone expenses were $31,711,936, an 


LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 
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A SALES/ORGANIZATION 


oe 


That Has Never Failed to 

Produce More Net Revenue 

(All Costs Considered) for 

Telephone Companies Served. 
IF INTERESTED in more net 


telephone directory revenue 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS Ane OFFICES: 
ew Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. 





Boston, Bem. 
Winntletg La. Loulsvilte, Miss. New York, | 
Norfolk, Va. Ga. Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, mM. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 
Easily and quickly adjusted 
eed 


A model for every n 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoin Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 


Sent > 
on y 
trial. 
go STEWART BROS. 


Ottawa, Ill. 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 

















DP'RecTory PRINTING 


with a volume that provides 
specialized attention and eco- 
nomical production—with room 
for more. Please write. 


—. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Missouri 











POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: Telephone 
accountant with sixteen years experi- 
ence in detail and general accounting 
work Class A Telephone Company. 
Write No. 9064, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: As manager 
of telephone exchange, or as telephone 
repairman, line repair, instaliing. Sev- 
eral years’ experience as manager do- 
ing all lines of work. Switchboard and 
office work. Ohio or Indiana preferred. 
Age 36. Best of references. Write No. 
9067, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: As manager 
or plant superintendent. Twenty years 
experience, all types plant construction, 
maintenance, and management. Age 
forty. Good health, sober. Prefer to 
locate West Coast states but will go 
anywhere if salary and opportunities 
are commensurate. Write No. 9065, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: As manager 
or superintendent of telephone ex- 
change. 25 years’ experience as man- 
ager, wire chief and superintendent, 
also cable work. A-1 reference. Write 
No. 9068, care of TELEPHONY. 








LINE 
POLARIZED 
CORD 





| inquiries. 











RECONDITIONED 
KELLOGG RELAYS 


| We have in our stock thousands of relays which | 
| we completely rebuild and recondition, and which | 
we put in excellent condition. 

| least 40% and much delay. 
| PROMPTLY. Be sure to include Code Numbers | 


or resistance and spring combination on your 


Write us today. | 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


| 
| COLUMBUS, OHIO 


— 


CUTOFF 

SEQUENCE | 
TRUNK | 

| 


You will save at ] 
We can ship 




















increase of $2,208,787. 
expense increases were in maintenance, 
$637,779; traffic, $658,970, and taxes, 


The heaviest 


$557,706. Total taxes paid were $5,- 
874,523. 
Interest payments of $1,397,000 


showed an increase of $55,299. Out of 
net profits of $5,314,000 dividends of 5 
per cent on common stock, $5,000,000 
was paid. Net earnings to average 
plant were 4.22 per cent, compared 
with 4.62 per cent in 1940, and net 
earnings to common stock, 
cent compared with 6.14 
before. 


5.31 per 
the vear 


Enters Missouri Convent 


ELIZABETH MurRAY, for the last ten 
years manager of the Martinsburg 
(Mo.) Telephone Exchange recently re- 
signed that position and left for 
Chillicothe, Mo., where she entered St. 
Joseph’s Convent, which is the mother 
house of the School Sisters of St. 
Francis. 


Elected to N. J. Board 

ANDREW P. MONROE, vice president 
in charge of personnel and public rela- 
tions of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., Newark, N. J., was elected Janu- 
ary 30 to the company’s board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Monroe, who has been in the 
telephone business throughout his ca- 
reer, is also a vice president and a 
director of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce and a director 
of the Newark Chamber of Commerce. 


Buys Oklahoma Exchange 


Ray G. Noeut has purchased the 
Union City (Okla.) Telephone Co. He 
has made some improvements and 
added several rural subscribers since 
taking over the property. Mr. Noel 
was formerly in the telephone business 
at Butler, Okla. 

The Union City exchange was 
formerly owned by T. M. Kirby who 
died last year. 


Elected to Wisconsin Board 


At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association, E. E. RINGROSE, 
manager of the Community Telephone 
Co., Black River Falls, was elected to 
serve as a director of the association 
until the next annual meeting. Mr. 
Ringrose fills the vacancy on the board 
left by R. M. Matteson, deceased. 
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BIG BUSINESS. Hand a boy a telephone handset and ask him to strike 


a pose and the chances are he'll represent “Big Business.” To him — and to 
most people — the telephone is closely associated with big deals and weighty 
decisions. They go together. ¢ Because of its vital importance to big business 


and little business, telephone service must be unfailing. Play safe — use 


GENERAL CABLE 
Paper Telephone Cattec 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES COMPANY 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES AT DALLAS, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, RICHMOND (VA.) AND SAW FRANCISCO 








